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EIGHTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


The  eighty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Histori¬ 
cal  Society  was  held  April  29,  1921,  at  the  Dempsey  Hotel 
in  Macon,  with  Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb,  President  of  the 
Society,  presiding. 

The  first  paper  presented  was  prepared  and  read  by  Judge 
Andrew  J.  Cobb,  the  subject  of  which  was  “The  Constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States ;  Its  Infiuence  on  the  Union  Which 
It  Sought  to  Dissovle.” 

Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter,  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  has  made 
a  study  of  “The  Ante-Bellum  Academy  Movement  in  Geor¬ 
gia” — and  in  his  absence  this  paper  was  read  by  Professor 
J.  W.  W.  Daniel,  of  Wesleyan  College. 

Mr.  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards,  of  Macon,  made  an  appeal 
to  the  Society  and  through  the  Society  to  the  whole  State 
of  Georgia  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  personal  and 
family  records  of  historical  value. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Goetchius,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  entitled,  “Why  the  Confederate  Soldier  Was  Neither  a 
Rebel  Nor  a  Traitor,”  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Brock,  of  Macon. 

Colonel  John  T.  Boifeuillet  prepared  a  biographical 
sketch  of  United  States  Senator  A.  O.  Bacon,  which  in  his 
absence  was  read  by  Mr.  Otis  Ashmore. 

President  Rufus  W.  Weaver,  of  Mercer  University,  and 
President  W.  F.  Quillian,  of  Wesleyan  College,  were  both 
recognized  and  spoke  briefly  expressing  the  welcome  which 
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these  two  institutions  and  the  city  of  Macon  extended  to  the 
Society. 

Miss  Mary  Lane,  of  the  History  Club  of  Macon,  presented 
a  paper  entitled,  “Macon :  an  Historical  Retrospect.” 

The  History  Club  of  Macon,  in  addition  to  the  paper  by 
Miss  Lane,  furnished  the  following  program:  Duo  for  two 
pianos,  Mrs.  1.  H.  Adams  and  Mrs.  Dan  C.  Horgan;  Read¬ 
ings  with  musical  accompaniment.  Miss  Anna  Smith ;  Vocal 
selection,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gould. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  at  Wesleyan  College,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  program  a  reception  was  tendered 
by  the  History  Club  of  Macon. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  presented  and 
the  following  summary  was  in  regard  to  membership: 
Paying  members,  851 ;  correspoiniing  members,  6 ;  honorary 
members,  5;  life  members,  4;  total,  866.  The  number  of 
those  who  had  paid  their  membership  dues  before  April  22, 
was  352 ;  those  whose  dues  for  1921  were  still  unpaid  num¬ 
bered  432.  Some  42  members  have  also  neglected  to  pay 
their  dues  for  previous  years. 

The  Treasurer’s  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  showed 


the  following : 

Cash  balance  October  1,  1920 . $  970.15 

Receipts — October  1,  1920,  to  Dec.  31,  1920 .  37.40 

$1,007.55 

Expenditures .  521.67 

Cash  balance  December  31,  1920 . $  485.88 

Cash  balance  January  1,  1921 . $  485.88 

Receipts — January  1  to  April  22,  1921 .  1,544.85 

$2,030.73 

Expenditures .  1,508.89 

Cash  balance  April  22, 1921 . $  521.84 
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Permanent  Fund — 

U.  S.  Bonds . $1,500.00 

Cash  in  bank .  102.35 

From  R.  J.  Nunn  Trust  Fund .  73.99 

Interest  on  bonds .  31.87 


$1,708.21 

Publishing  Fund  balance  April  22,  1921 . $  411.92 

U.  S.  Bonds  from  Georgia  Historical  Association....  500.00 


The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  by  Mr.  J.  Florance 
Minis,  was  largely  a  summary  of  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Committee  on  Publication  reported  that  the  Quar¬ 
terly  is  being  published  regularly,  and  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  to  make  it  as  creditable  a  magazine  as 
possible. 

Judge  Beverly  D.  Evans,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Membership  reported  on  the  special  effort  which  had  been 
made  to  secure  new  members.  Forty  new  members  have 
been  received  during  the  year  and  twelve  members  have 
resigned  from  the  Society. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  William  Harden,  showed 
that  357  books  had  been  added  during  the  year,  increasing 
the  total  to  40,733.  The  pamphlets  number  28,723. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  authorizing  the  formal  transfer 
of  one  hundred  shares  of  Savannah  and  Augusta  Railroad 
stock  belonging  to  the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  held  in  trust  by  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb  presented  to  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  the  gold  pen  with  which  his  father,  Hon.  Howell 
Cobb,  signed  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States,  as 
drafted  by  the  Convention  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  of  which 
he  was  president.  The  Society,  by  a  rising  vote,  expressed 
its  profound  appreciation  of  this  gift. 

Acknowledgement  was  made  of  a  gift  of  books,  dealing 
with  Georgia  history,  written  by  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford, 
of  Athens,  Ga.,  and  presented  to  the  Society. 
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The  Society  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Groves,  who  filled  for  several  years  the  office 
of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Talley,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  offered  a  resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  that  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  Geor¬ 
gia  in  the  schools  and  especially  the  high  schools  of  the 
State,  should  be  greatly  encouraged. 

A  committee  composed  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks,  Colonel  A.  R. 
Lawton  and  Mr.  J.  Florance  Minis,  was  appointed  to  recom¬ 
mend  five  curators.  The  following  were  recommended  and 
elected:  Mr.  F.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  Mr.  Orville  A.  Park, 
Mr.  Lawton  B.  Evans,  Mr.  A.  C.  Newell  and  Mr.  J.  Florance 
Minis. 

The  present  officers  were  all  re-elected.  Judge  Beverly  D. 
Evans  was  elected  Frist  Vice  President  to  succeed  Dr.  F.  J. 
Charlton,  deceased. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks,  it  was  agreed  that  this 
annual  meeting  should  be  fully  reported  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Quarterly. 

A  committee  composed  of  Mr.  Otis  Ashmore,  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Groves,  Mr.  J.  Florance  Minis  and  Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks,  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  list  of  members  and  to  drop  those 
who  are  in  arrears,  who,  in  their  judgment,  should  be  no 
longer  considered  members. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  that  the  Quarterly  should  not  be 
mailed  to  members  who  are  in  arrears. 

It  was  voted  that  the  senior  resident  Vice-President  living 
in  Savannah  should  act  as  the  representative  of  the  Society 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  R.  J.  Nunn  Trust  Fund. 

The  collection  of  coins  which  was  made  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Nunn 
was  offered  to  the  Society  at  the  nominal  sum  of  one  dollar 
and  accepted. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States; 
Its  Influence  on  The  Union  It  Sought 
to  Dissolve.’ 


JUDGE  ANDREW  J.  COBB 
President  of  the  Georsia  Historical  Society 

The  Convention  of  1787,  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  had  its  origin  in  the  recognized  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera¬ 
tion.  In  these  articles  each  state  expressly  retained  its 
sovereignty  and  independence.  The  only  sovereign  power 
that  could  be  exercised  by  the  Confederation  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  foreign  relations,  and  this  was  hampered  by  the 
inability  of  Congress  to  legislate  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  states. 

There  was  neither  an  executive  nor  a  judiciary,  and 
Congress  could  not  reach  either  the  person  or  property  of  a 
citizen  of  a  state,  except  through  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  state,  and  Congress  had  no  power  to  compel  a  state  to 
act.  A  voluntary  league  between  sovereign  states  was  all 
that  the  Articles  of  Confederation  created.  The  surrender 
of  any  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  was  negligible. 

The  single  creative  act  of  the  Convention  of  1787  was  the 
bestowal  upon  the  central  government,  organized  by  a 
league  of  sovereign  states,  of  the  power  to  operate  directly, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  state,  upon  the  person  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  In  all  else  the  Conven¬ 
tion  followed  with  modifications  that  which  had  existed  and 
was  existing. 

The  government  was  divided  into  its  three  departments — 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial — as  had  been  in  England, 
in  all  the  colonies,  and  all  the  states  since  the  day  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  rights  of  individuals,  as  recognized  in  the 
four  charters  of  English  liberty — the  Great  Charter,  the 

*  Prcaented  at  the  cishty-sceond  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Hutorieal  Society. 

April  2».  1»21. 
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Petition  of  Right,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  were  preserved  to  the  full  extent  applicable  in  a  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government. 

As  the  central  government  was  to  have  the  right  to  enter 
the  domain  of  a  state,  it  was  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  the  state,  that  the  powers  of  the  central 
government  should  be  within  defined  limits.  That  ttie  cen¬ 
tral  government  might  not  be  hampered  in  the  exercise  of  its 
delegated  powers,  it  was  also  necessary  that  there  should  be 
limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  states.  The  Constitution, 
therefore,  sets  forth  the  powers  of  the  central  government 
and  the  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  states.  Thus  the 
central  government  has  all  the  power  that  is  delegated, 
either  in  express  terms  or  by  reasonable  implication.  The 
states  have  all  power  that  has  not  been  delegated  or  which 
has  not  been  denied  to  the  states.  A  grant  of  power, 
couched  in  the  clearest  and  most  precise  terms  that  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  scholarship  may  devise,  will  rarely  if  ever  close  the 
door  to  construction. 

A  difference  of  view  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
central  government  was  coincident  with  the  establishment 
of  the  government. 

The  question  as  to  the  tribunal  to  settle  such  difference 
also  arose.  The  contention  of  some  was  that  as  the  Union 
was  the  creature  of  the  States,  each  acting  independently, 
each  state  was  the  final  arbiter  as  to  the  powers  delegated 
and  the  powers  reserved.  Others  contended  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  government  was  the  arbiter  on  all  questions  of  power 
arising  under  the  Constitution.  These  differed  among 
themselves,  some  contending  that  each  of  the  three  depart¬ 
ments  was  independent  of  the  other  two,  while  some  main¬ 
tained  that  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  were 
bound  by  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  judicial  de¬ 
partment. 

The  right  of  a  state  to  nullify  an  act  of  the  Congress,  and 
remain  a  member  of  the  Union,  was  the  doctrine  asserted 
by  some.  The  right  of  a  state  to  dissolve  its  relation  to  the 
Union,  when  the  central  government  exceeded  its  powers, 
was  maintained  by  others. 
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There  were  those  who  denied  both  the  power  to  nullify 
and  the  authority  to  secede.  One  state  only  in  its  organized 
capacity  committed  itself  to  the  doctrine  of  nullification. 
The  power  of  the  general  government  was  so  exercised  as  to 
render  its  act  of  nullification  ineffectual.  Seven  states,  each 
in  its  organized  capacity,  committed  themselves  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  secession.  Delegates  elected  by  these  states  assem¬ 
bled  at  Montgomery  and  framed  a  constitution  providing 
for  a  Union  under  a  central  government  composed  of  seven 
states  and  other  states  that  might  thereafter  be  admitted 
conformably  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution. 

“The  Constitution  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  United 
States  and  followed  it  with  rigid  literalness.”  Alabama  and 
Georgia  instructed  their  delegates  to  form  “a  government 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.”  President  Davis  in  his  inaugural  address  said,  “We 
have  changed  the  constituent  parts,  but  not  the  system  of 
our  government.  The  Constitution  founded  by  our  fathers 
is  that  of  these  Confederate  States  in  their  exposition  of  it.” 

The  promoters  of  the  new  government  were  as  much,  if 
not  more,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  were  to  the  four  great  charters  of  English  lib¬ 
erty.  The  changes  that  were  made  merely  embodied  in  the 
organic  law  of  the  new  government,  the  opinions  and  claims 
of  constitutional  right  of  the  Southern  statesmen.  The 
political  thought  of  the  South  as  to  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  found  its  expression  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Confederate  States.  The  preamble  recites  that  “each 
state  is  acting  in  its  sovereign  and  independent  character” 
and  the  purpose  is  “to  form  a  permanent  federal  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Certain  powers  were  subjected  to  express  limitations 
which  merely  declared  the  construction  which  had  been  con¬ 
tended  for  as  to  similar  grants  of  power  in  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  general  welfare  clause  was  omitted  from  the'  taxing 
grant.  Bounties  from  the  Treasury  and  extra  compensation 
to  contractors,  officers  and  agents  were  prohibited. 
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No  duties  or  taxes  on  imports  could  be  levied  to  promote 
or  foster  industries. 

Internal  improvements,  except  in  connection  with  river 
navigation,  were  prohibited,  and  the  cost  of  such  improve¬ 
ment  was  to  be  levied  on  the  navigation  facilitated.  The 
slave  trade  was  prohibited.  The  right  of  property  in  slaves 
was  recognized  and  guarded. 

All  these  changes  merely  carried  into  effect  the  interpre¬ 
tation  which  had  been  placed  by  the  framers  of  the  new  in¬ 
strument  upon  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  different  subjects. 

The  only  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  in  instances  where  an  experience  of 
seventy  years  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  a  change  was 
wise,  and  all  these  changes  related  to  administrative 
features. 

A  seat  upon  the  floor  of  either  house  of  Congress  might 
be  granted  to  the  head  of  an  executive  department,  with 
the  right  to  discuss  any  measure  relating  to  the  department. 
This  was  to  bring  the  legislative  and  executive  departments 
in  closer  touch,  and  give  to  the  executive  department  the 
privilege  of  a  direct  hearing,  either  in  advocacy  or  opposi¬ 
tion  to  pending  measures  which  had  to  be  carried  into 
effect  by  the  department.  The  President  could  remove  at 
pleasure  the  head  of  an  executive  department  and  persons 
connected  with  the  diplomatic  service.  Experience  had 
demonstrated  that  the  administration  of  the  government 
was  at  its  best  when  the  President  was  allowed  a  free  hand 
in  the  choice,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  those  officers  who 
should  be  in  sympathy  with  the  plans  and  policies  which  the 
President  had  the  right  to  formulate  and  follow  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  executive  functions  which  the  Constitution  had 
vested  in  him.  The  right — the  unhampered  right  to  remove 
an  unsympathetic  or  obstructive  adviser  or  representative, 
was  indispensable.  All  other  civil  officers  could  be  removed 
for  cause,  but  the  removal  and  reasons  therefor  were  re¬ 
quired  to  be  reported  to  the  Senate.  No  person  rejected  by 
the  Senate  could  be  appointed  to  the  same  office  during  the 
ensuing  recess  of  the  Senate. 
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The  President  had  the  power  to  disapprove  particular 
items  in  an  appropriation  bill,  which  would  then  become  law 
only  when  passed  over  the  veto  thus  expressed.  This  was 
to  prevent  appropriations  which  on  their  merits  could  not 
command  the  requisite  vote  from  being  carried  through  by 
a  combination  of  members  interested  in  appropriations 
which  lacked  the  necessary  number  of  votes.  The  disap¬ 
proval  of  any  particular  item  or  items  would  not  prevent 
other  items  which  were  approved  from  becoming  effective. 

The  President  was  elected  for  six  years  and  was  not  re- 
eligible.  The  unfortunate,  undesirable,  and  sometimes  de¬ 
plorable  consequences  resulting  from  the  incumbent  of  the 
office  of  President  using  or  permitting  to  be  used  all  the 
prestige,  influence  and  patronage  of  the  office  to  secure  a 
renomination  or  re-election,  had  even  in  that  day  become 
manifest. 

A  court  for  the  investigation  of  claims  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  be  established,  and  no  claim  was  to  be  paid 
until  its  justice  was  judicially  established. 

Jurisdiction  of  suits  between  citizens  of  different  states 
was  withheld  from  the  Federal  Courts.  This  was  to  prevent 
defendants  from  being  harassed  with  suits  in  places  remote 
from  their  residence.  The  right  of  the  litigant,  whether 
resident  or  non-resident,  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  ulti¬ 
mately  to  pass  on  questions  arising  under  the  Constitution, 
laws  and  treaties  was  not  impaired  by  the  provision  re¬ 
ferred  to. 

Any  Federal  judge  or  officer  resident  or  acting  solely 
within  the  limits  of  a  state  could  be  impeached  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  thereof. 

This  was  an  assertion  of  state’s  rights  in  its  last  analysis. 
Direct  amenability  of  the  Federal  officer  to  the  authorities 
of  the  state  of  his  official  activities  would  make  both  ap¬ 
pointing  power  and  the  officer  more  careful. 

All  electors  in  each  state  were  required  to  be  citizens. 
Senators  were  to  be  elected  at  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  term  of  service. 

Export  duties  were  allowed  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  of  Congress.  These  were  prohibited 
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by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  deemed 
wise  to  open  this  source  of  Federal  revenue  with  the  restric¬ 
tion  mentioned. 

States  divided  by  rivers,  or  through  which  rivers  flowed, 
could  enter  into  compacts  for  improving  their  navigation, 
and  consent  of  Congress  was  not  required  to  render  such 
compacts  valid,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Federal  Constitution. 

No  discharge  in  bankruptcy  could  affect  debts  contracted 
before  the  passage  of  the  Bankrupt  Act.  This  was  the 
state’s  rights  expression  of  a  much  mooted  question  in  other 
days.  No  state  was  allowed  to  pass  a  law  impairing  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  a  contract.  The  Federal  government  was  the 
creature  of  the  states.  Therefore,  the  creature  could  not 
do  that  which  the  creator  was  prohibited  from  doing.  Such 
was  the  argument. 

A  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house  of  Congress  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  appropriate  money,  unless  it  was  asked  and  esti¬ 
mated  by  a  head  of  department,  and  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  President,  and  a  like  vote  was  necessary  when  the 
purpose  was  to  pay  the  “expenses  and  contingencies’’  of 
Congress. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  recognition  in  this  country  of 
the  budget  system. 

Every  law  must  relate  to  one  subject  only,  and  that  must 
be  expressed  in^the  title  of  the  law. 

This  was  to  remedy  three  evils — first,  the  incorporation 
of  “riders”  on  bills  relating  to  matters  wholly  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  the  bill;  second,  what  is  commonly  called  “log 
rolling,”  that  is,  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  subjects  in  one 
bill  some  of  which  could  not  be  passed  standing  alone,  and 
third,  legislation  in  the  body  of  the  bill  attention  to  which 
was  not  called  by  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  notorious  “Yazoo  Act”  of  this  state  is  the  conspicuous 
example  of  how  a  law  authorizing  the  sale  of  a  large  area  of 
public  land  could  be  passed  under  the  apparently  harmless 
title,  “A  bill  to  be  entitled  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  late  war.” 
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New  states  could  be  admitted,  but  only  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  house,  the  Senate  voting  by  states. 

The  Constitution  could  be  amended  only  by  a  convention 
of  the  states,  which  could  be  demanded  by  three  states  in 
their  several  conventions.  The  convention  could  propose 
only  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  states  making  the 
call  for  the  convention,  and  the  amendments  so  proposed 
must  be  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  states. 

“The  Confederate  Constitution  was  the  embodiment  of 
the  state  rights  and  republican  construction  of  our  organic 
law.” 

Its  distinguishing  features  were: 

First :  Guarantees  against  anti-slavery ; 

Second :  Prevention  of  the  enlargement  of  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  government; 

Third :  Safeguards  against  the  taxing  power. 

The  Montgomery  convention  w’as  representative  not  only 
of  the  best  political  thought  of  the  South,  but  of  the  entire 
Union. 

The  spirit  of  the  Constitution  framed  at  Montgomery, 
disconnected  with  the  subject  of  slavery,  still  lives,  and  its 
wisdom  has  been  and  is  being  vindicated. 

The  budget  system  is  now  in  the  law  of  several  states, 
advocated  in  many  others,  and  will  soon  be  in  the  law  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Court  of  Claims,  originally  established  in  1855,  with 
its  enlarged  jurisdiction,  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  the  justice  of  claims  against  the  government  should  be 
judicially  established. 

The  established  policy  of  the  several  states  and  of  the 
general  government  is  at  this  day  against  the  payment  of 
extra  compensation  to  public  officers  and  contractors;  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  against  the  payment  of 
bounties  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  soundness  of  the  inhibition  against  the  use  of  the 
taxing  power  to  promote  and  foster  industries  has  met  with 
judicial  recognition  in  Loan  Association  vs.  Topeka,  20  Wal¬ 
lace,  655,  where  Mr.  Justice  Miller  says:  “To  lay  with  one 
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hand  the  power  of  the  government  on  the  property  of  the 
citizen,  and  with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon  favored  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  aid  private  enterprises  and  build  up  private  for¬ 
tunes,  is  none  the  less  robbery  because  it  is  done  under  the 
forms  of  law  and  is  called  taxation.” 

The  rules  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  each  declare  in 
substance  the  principle  that  bills  should  relate  to  one  subject 
only  and  that  should  be  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Many  states,  Georgia  included,  now  declare  that  voters 
must  be  citizens.  The  right  of  the  denizen,  the  half  natur¬ 
alized  foreigner,  to  vote  is  rapidly  disappearing,  even  if  it 
has  not  already  disappeared. 

The  acquittal  of  President  Johnson  on  the  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  violated  the  law  in  the  removal  of  Secretary  of  War 
Stanton  was  a  declaration  that  the  President  had  the  right 
to  remove  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  this  acquittal  came  notwithstanding  an  Act  of 
Congress  which  declared  that  the  President  could  not  re¬ 
move  such  officer  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
socalled  “Tenure  of  office  act”  was  in  effect  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  in  the  judgment  rendered. 

Senators  are  now  elected  by  the  people  and  not  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  and  the  law  provides  that  they  shall  be  elected  at 
the  general  election  immediately  preceding  the  term  of 
service. 

The  appearance  of  heads  of  departments  before  congres¬ 
sional  committees  when  the  affairs  of  the  department  are 
under  consideration,  which  is  now  so  common,  may  in  time 
develop  into  the  larger  privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
whole  house. 

A  referee  or  referees  in  a  state  to  advise  the  President 
as  to  appointments  of  Federal  officers  whose  activities  are 
to  be  within  the  state  is  a  mild,  very  mild,  recognition  that 
the  people  of  the  state  should  be  consulted  on  these  matters. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  and  is  now  a  recognition 
that  the  Federal  Courts  should  have  jurisdiction  of  cases 
between  citizens  of  different  states  only  where  the  amount 
involved  is  large  or  the  questions  grave. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  appear  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  this  state. 

The  Constitution  of  Georgia  of  1777,  allowed  inhabitants 
having  certain  qualifications  to  vote.  The  Constitution  of 
1798  allowed  only  citizens  to  vote,  and  such  was  the  provis¬ 
ion  in  the  Constitution  of  1861  and  1865.  The  Constitution 
of  1868  allowed  citizens  and  those  who  had  legally  declared 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  to  vote. 

The  present  Constitution  limits  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens. 

The  provision  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  must  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  title  first  appeared  in  the  Constitution  of 
1798.  The  tradition  is  that  this  was  inserted  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  by  Governor  James  Jackson  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  “Yazoo  fraud.” 

This  provision  appears  in  all  subsequent  constitutions. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  provision  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  was  a 
Georgia  contribution  to  that  instrument. 

The  rule  that  a  law  should  have  only  one  subject  first 
appears  in  the  Constitution  of  1861  and  reappears  in  every 
later  constitution.  This  is  also  true  as  to  the  provision  that 
a  person  rejected  by  the  Senate  shall  not  be  appointed  to  the 
same  office  during  the  ensuing  recess;  and  also  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Governor  to  disapprove  particular  items  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

The  government  formed  at  Montgomery  did  not  perpetu¬ 
ate  its  existence,  and  slavery  has  ceased  to  exist,  but  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  convention  survives  and  is  still  oper¬ 
ative  in  the  governmental  affairs  of  the  Union  and  the 
States.  When  the  origin  of  measures  of  governmental  re¬ 
form,  now  existing  or  that  may  hereafter  appear,  is  sought, 
the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  should  not  be 
overlooked  as  a  source.  When  prejudice  is  conquered,  and 
calm  judgment  is  pronounced,  it  will  take  its  place  among 
the  historic  documents  of  the  country. 
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Senator  A.  0.  Bacon  of  Georgia  ^ 

COLONEL  JOHN  T.  BOIFEUILLET 

In  the  dawning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  great  gates  of  the  future  upon  the  fruitful  glories 
of  a  new  era — when  Cuban  Independence  was  accomplished 
under  our  National  aegis,  and  the  “Open  Door”  policy  was 
established,  which  gave  all  nations  equal  commercial  privi¬ 
leges  in  China — ^when  the  Pan-American  Union  was  success¬ 
fully  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  friendship  and 
commerce  between  the  twenty-one  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere — ^when  the  genius  and  patriotism  of  the  best 
American  statesmanship  sought  to  obtain  the  peaceful  set¬ 
tlement  of  international  disputes  by  arbitration,  and  secure 
the  absolute  equality  of  all  nations,  both  great  and  small, 
Augustus  0.  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  was  a  towering  figure  and 
commanding  influence  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  illustrated  the  honor  and  greatness  of  this  State  and 
her  people. 

Senator  Bacon  impressed  himself  forcibly  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  great  ability  and  lofty  patriotism,  but  because  they  had 
absolute  faith  in  the  integrity  of  his  motives  and  in  the 
rectitude  of  his  purposes.  They  had  perfect  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  actions,  and  placed  the  fullest  trust  in 
his  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  highest  ideals  of  his  office. 
He  abhorred  hypocrisy  and  deceit.  Envy  had  no  place  in 
his  heart.  He  was  incapable  of  the  insidious  wiles  of  the 
crafty  politician.  He  never  attempted  to  employ  the  arts  of 
the  self-seeking  demagogue.  He  was  always  guided  by  a 
high  sense  of  duty.  He  was  “in  action  faithful,  and  in  honor 
clear.”  His  principle  was  to  act  right,  regardless  of  per¬ 
sonal  consequences.  He  sought  to  do  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  all. 

In  illustration  of  his  uprightness  and  justice,  it  can  be 
stated  that  once  when  there  was  talk  that  certain  impeach- 

'  Prcaented  at  the  eishty- second  annual  meetins  of  the  Georsia  Historical  Society, 

April  29,  1921. 
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ment  proceedings  might  be  instituted,  he  was  asked,  in  a 
party  of  political  supporters  who  favored  the  proposed  im¬ 
peachment,  how  he  would  vote  in  the  event  the  trial  was 
held.  His  stem  and  independent  reply  in  the  matter  was  in 
the  firm  and  bold  spirit  of  the  memorable  response  of  Lord 
Coke  to  James  I.  of  England: 

“When  the  case  happens,  I  shall  do  that  which  it  shall  be 
fit  for  a  judge  to  do.” 

The  saying  of  the  Greeks  can  be  appropriately  applied  to 
Senator  Bacon: 

“What  Themistocles  was  to  the  rest  of  the  Athenians  in 
acute  foresight,  wisdom,  and  vigor,  Aristides  was  to  every 
statesman  in  Greece  in  incomparble  purity  and  integrity  of 
public  life,  and  no  one  has  dared  to  dispute  his  well-won 
title  of  The  Just.” 

Immediately  upon  Senator  Bacon’s  entrance  into  the 
Senate  he  took  rank  with  the  leaders  by  reason  of  his  fine 
ability,  his  tact  as  a  parliamentarian,  his  knowledge  of  leg¬ 
islative  procedure,  and  his  familiarity  with  public  affairs. 
His  ripe  experience  and  mature  judgment,  his  legal  learning 
and  forensic  talents,  his  dignified  bearing  and  courtly  man¬ 
ners,  gave  him  instant  prestige.  He  grew  steadily  into  a 
national  figure,  and  was  a  powerful  influence  in  the  senato¬ 
rial  contests  of  his  time.  He  was  capable  of  filling  the  high¬ 
est  position  under  the  government.  In  him  were  embodied 
all  the  elements  of  a  statesman  and  a  patriot.  The  love  of 
country  was  in  his  heart.  His  career  was  eminent. 

Senator  Bacon  planted  himself  firmly  upon  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  his  country.  To  him  it  was  “a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.”  He  was  its  sleepless  guard  and 
valiant  defender.  He  believed  that  the  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  would  live  as  long  as  our  civilization  blessed  us 
with  full  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  government  and  the 
joys  of  liberty. 

He  regarded  the  honor,  the  rights,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Senate  as  high  and  sacred  trusts. 

No  man  has  been  truer,  or  firmer,  or  bolder  in  espousing 
democratic  principles,  upholding  State’s  rights,  advocating 
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white  supremacy,  and  resisting  any  usurpation  of  power. 
He  met  with  manly  firmness  every  responsibility  imposed 
upon  him. 

Senator  Bacon  had  bravely  battled  as  a  Confederate 
soldier,  and  was  ever  the  able,  active,  and  earnest  champion 
of  the  South,  her  institutions,  and  her  people ;  yet  as  a  Sen¬ 
ator  of  the  United  States,  he  appreciated  and  realized  that  to 
him,  in  part,  had  been  confided  the  honor,  safety,  and  peace 
of  the  entire  country,  and  that  he  was  intrusted  with 
large  powers  in  the  exercise  of  which  happiness  or  misery, 
prosperity  or  adversity  would  result  to  the  nation.  It  was 
his  aspiration  that  this  Republic  might  be  forever  blessed 
with  wise,  humane  and  beneficent  government.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  say,  “peace,  be  still"  to  the  angry  elements  of  dis¬ 
cord  and  the  stormy  waters  of  sectional  dissensions.  His 
patriotic  love  and  solicitude  reached  to  the  utmost  circle  of 
the  land.  He  could  say  with  Prince  Edward,  when  contem¬ 
plating  the  long  War  of  the  Roses  and  the  cheering  prospects 
of  its  termination: 

“Free  from  the  passionate  animosities  of  either  faction 
— ^Yorkist  and  Lancastrian — whether  victor  from  the  field 
of  Towton  or  St.  Albans,  are  but  Englishmen  to  me,  to 
whom  I  can  accord  justice  to  all  who  serve,  pardon  to  all 
who  oppose.” 

Senator  Bacon  “knew  enough  of  the  world  to  know  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  better  than  the  faithful  service  of 
the  heart.”  He  walked  in  the  paths  of  honor.  He  was  the 
unsullied  gentleman.  He  measured  up  to  the  true  test  of 
fidelity  which  is  constancy  in  the  hour  of  peril,  devotion  in 
the  season  of  affliction.  In  integrity  of  character,  in  capac¬ 
ity  and  learning,  in  patriotism,  and  as  one  tried  and  proven 
in  the  public  service,  he  stands  forth  an  example  for  the 
emulation  of  youth.  By  his  labors  education  was  advanced, 
industry  promoted,  resources  developed,  society  protected, 
the  personal  and  material  interests  of  the  citizen  guarded, 
and  civil  and  religious  liberty  preserved.  He  has  left  a  rich 
legacy  to  his  family  and  friends — the  legacy  of  an  honorable 
and  useful  life. 
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He  took  the  oath  of  office  as  a  Senator  on  March  4,  1896.  , 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  Senate  has  there  been  a 
Senator  more  punctual  in  his  attendance  upon  its  sessions. 
The  remarkble  fact  can  be  stated  to  his  enduring  credit, 
that  in  a  service  of  nineteen  years  he  was  never  absent  from 
his  seat  a  day  except  from  providential  causes.  Neither  his 
personal  business  nor  pleasure  drew  him  away  in  a  single 
instance.  So  absolutely  devoted  was  he  to  his  senatorial 
work  that  he  gave  up  every  thought  of  everything  else  in  the 
way  of  occupation,  and  his  greatest  ambition  was  to  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  place  by  those  who  so  greatly  hon¬ 
ored  and  trusted  him,  to  deserve  their  approbation  and  con¬ 
tinued  friendship,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  serve  their 
interests  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  Anybody  who  has 
been  in  touch  with  affairs  at  Washington  knows  that  he  was 
unremitting  in  his  labors,  untiring  in  his  activities. 

In  1912,  when  Senator  Bacon  was  a  candidate  for  renom¬ 
ination  in  the  primary  and  had  active  opposition,  he  jeopard¬ 
ized  his  interests  by  refusing  to  absent  himself  a  moment' 
from  the  Senate  to  go  to  Georgia  to  participate  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  He  was  unwilling  to  neglect  the  public  interests  by 
abandoning  his  place  there  to  advance  his  political  welfare. 
He  said  that  his  duty  and  obligations  required  his  presence 
in  Wasington,  and  he  would  leave  his  candidacy  in  the  hands 
and  care  of  his  constituents.  He  declared  that  at  last  his 
struggles  must  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  that 
confidence  largely  rested  upon  the  opinions  and  judgment  of 
men  as  to  how  efficiently  he  had  performed  his  work,  and 
whether  he  had  been  faithful  and  true  to  his  trust.  That  he 
had  the  confidence  and  love,  the  praise  and  gratitude  of  his 
people,  that  they  realized  in  fullest  measure  the  great  value 
and  influence  of  his  able  patriotic  services,  that  they  recog¬ 
nized  the  honor  and  dignity  which  always  characterized  his 
personal  and  official  life,  and  that  they  appreciated  the 
distinction  and  eminence  achieved  by  him,  was  attested  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  overwhelmingly  renominated,  and  in 
1913  was  unanimously  reelected  by  popular  vote. 

Senator  Bacon  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Sen¬ 
ator  elected  from  the  State  of  Georgia  to  the  third  consecu- 
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tive  term  and  the  only  Senator  ever  elected  for  four  terms. 
He  possessed  the  further  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
Senator  elected  in  the  United  States  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for  the  election 
of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

He  was  elected  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  in  the 
Sixty-second  Congress,  serving  a  part  of  the  years  1912  and 
1913,  and  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  ably,  imparti¬ 
ally,  expeditiously,  and  with  dignity  and  courtesy.  He  was 
justly  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  parliamentarians  and 
most  accomplished  presiding  officers  ever  in  either  branch 
of  Congress.  Before  entering  the  Senate  he  had  served  eight 
years  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  No  other  Georgian  was  ever  speaker  continuously  for 
so  long  a  time.  Until  Senator  Bacon  became  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  it  had  been  one  hundred  years  since  a 
Georgia  Senator  had  held  that  office.  The  last  Georgian 
.  prior  to  him  was  the  great  William  H.  Crawford,  who  was 
President  pro  tempore  during  the  Twelfth  Congress,  which 
convened  on  November  4,  1811,  and  adjourned  on  March 
3,  1813. 

In  October,  1912,  when  Vice  President  Sherman,  who  was 
President  of  the  Senate,  died.  Senator  Bacon  was  President 
pro  tempore,  and  to  him  fell  making  the  arrangements  for 
the  Senate’s  participation  in  the  funeral  ceremonies.  On  the 
second  Wednesday  in  February,  1913,  when,  according  to 
law,  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  assembled  to¬ 
gether  in  the  House  to  open  and  count  the  electoral  votes 
for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Sen¬ 
ator  Bacon,  as  President  pro  tempore,  presided  over  the 
joint  session  and  officially  proclaimed  the  result  and  declared 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall  duly  elected. 

A  distinct  compliment  was  paid  him  when  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Senate  to  preside  over  the  Archibald  court  of  im¬ 
peachment,  especially  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  of  a  different  political  faith  from  Senator  Bacon  and 
the  Senator  a  member  of  the  minority  party  in  the  Senate 
at  the  time.  The  ability,  fairness,  ease  and  dignity  with 
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which  he  presided  provoked  universal  encomiums.  All  of 
his  rulings  in  this  trial  were  sustained  though  the  hearing 
lasted  for  several  weeks  and  there  were  eleven  able  and 
earnest  lawyers  in  the  case. 

Senator  Bacon  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  committees 
which  are  powerful  factors  in  determining  much  important 
legislation.  His  favorites  were  the  Committees  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary,  Foreign  Relations,  and  Rules.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  seventeen  years,  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  fifteen  years  and  of  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  thirteen  years.  He  had  been  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  on  each  of  these  committees  for  many  years,  while 
the  Republicans  were  in  the  majority  in  the  Senate ;  and  upon 
the  Democratic  reorganization  of  the  Senate  in  March,  1913, 
he  could  have  had,  not  only  because  of  his  pre-eminent  qual¬ 
ifications,  but,  according  to  precedent,  practice,  and  the  rule 
of  seniority,  the  chairmanship  of  either  of  these  committees 
he  preferred.  He  was  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as  he  was  a  sound  consti¬ 
tutional  lawyer,  with  broad  and  varied  experience  at  the 
practice.  Likewise  he  was  thoroughly  equipped  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  Rules  Committee,  because  of  his  perfect  famil¬ 
iarity  with  Senate  procedure  and  complete  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law.  He  selected  the  chairmanship  of  the 
great,  important,  and  influential  committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  for  which  he  was  splendidly  qualified.  Always 
conspicuous  in  the  Senate,  he  was  particularly  prominent  in 
matters  pertaining  to  foreign  relations.  Senator  Bacon 
had  made  a  special  study  of  the  question  of  treaties,  and  of 
international  law  generally,  and  in  addition  had  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  abroad,  studying  the  conditions  and  customs  of 
the  people  and  their  forms  of  government,  all  of  which  were 
of  great  assistance  and  material  value  to  him  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  onerous  duties  as  chairman.  His  wise  counsel 
and  sound  judgment,  his  clear  perceptions  and  farsighted 
vision,  his  high  sense  of  right  and  justice,  and  his  broad 
American  patriotism  made  him  eminently  strong,  influen¬ 
tial,  and  useful  in  this  responsible  position.  His  delibera¬ 
tions  were  deep  and  conscientious,  and  his  attitude  was  that 
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of  a  man  with  a  wide  and  true  human  interest.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  never  had  a  chairman  better  fitted  than  Senator 
Bacon  was  for  the  exalted  trust,  one  more  eminent  in  all 
those  qualities  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  the  high  func¬ 
tions  of  the  office.  That  he  was  regarded  as  just  and  fair 
in  his  consideration  of  Pan-American  affairs  is  shown  by 
the  following  resolution  of  sympathy  which  was  adopted  on 
his  death  by  the  assembly  of  the  Department  of  Santander, 
Colombia : 

“Interpreting  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  worthy 
people  whom  it  represents,  and  considering  the  expression 
of  its  sympathy  and  appreciation  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
those  who  have  labored  or  labor,  for  the  supreme  rights  of 
the  country  and  humanity,  it  deeply  regrets  the  death  of 
Senator  Bacon,  who  placed  his  highest  abilities  at  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  Colombia  and  the  weak  nations,  battling  for  her  in 
the  Congress  of  his  country,  in  connection  with  the  events 
that  took  place  in  Panama.” 

President  Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  continu¬ 
ally  sought  his  counsel  and  advice.  For  weeks  at  a  time 
during  the  severe  stress  of  the  Mexican  trouble  and  while  the 
arbitration  treaties  were  pending.  Senator  Bacon  was  in 
almost  daily  conference  either  at  the  White  House  or  at 
the  Department  of  State.  Referring  to  a  certain  important 
diplomatic  matter  the  President  said  in  a  note  written  to 
the  Senator  shortly  before  his  last  illness : 

“I  have  already  told  you  how  I  appreciate  your  efforts  to 
sow  the  right  impressions  and  expectations,  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  again  how  much  I  value  your  co-operation.” 

In  a  still  later  note,  with  reference  to  a  communication 
Senator  Bacon  had  written  to  Secretary  Bryan,  concerning 
a  critical  foreign  question,  the  President  wrote : 

“I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  you.  It  has  helped  to  clear  my 
thinking.” 

Not  very  long  before  the  Senator’s  death  he  received  a 
very  cordial  note  from  the  President,  relating  to  a  very  ser¬ 
ious  subject,  in  which  he  said: 

“The  way  in  which  you  have  handled  the  matter  makes 
me  warm  around  the  heart.  I  certainly  feel  deeply  grateful 
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for  the  support  you  are  giving  me.  You  have  my  sincere 
appreciation.” 

Senator  Bacon  was  a  self-immolated  martyr  to  his  official 
duty.  During  the  last  week  that  he  was  at  the  Capitol  in  the 
discharge  of  his  labors  an  insidious  fever  had  seized  upon 
him  and  he  should  have  been  at  home  in  his  bed,  particularly 
as  the  earth  was  covered  with  a  heavy  mantle  of  snow,  sleet 
was  falling,  and  all  weather  conditions  were  very  bad.  But 
so  anxious  was  he  to  have  certain  important  treaty  matters 
reported  out  of  the  committee  to  the  Senate  that  he  held 
three  meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
three  separate  days  that  week,  and  the  desired  action  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  treaties  was  taken,  and  the  report  was  made  by 
Senator  Bacon  to  the  Senate.  The  third  and  last  meeting 
was  held  on  Friday.  On  leaving  his  office  that  afternoon,  at 
the  close  of  the  Senate’s  session.  Senator  Bacon  remarked 
that  his  fever  was  quite  high  and  he  apprehended  he  would 
be  unable  to  be  at  the  Capitol  the  following  day.  He  never 
returned,  save  when  his  lifeless  body  was  borne  into  the 
Senate  chamber  about  two  weeks  later  for  the  funeral 
obsequies. 

Senator  Bacon  was  qualified  for  the  prompt  and  intelli¬ 
gent  consideration  of  every  govermental  question  which 
was  presented  for  his  action.  He  was  possessed  of  a  learn¬ 
ing  which  richly  entitled  him  to  the  credit  of  a  scholar.  He 
was  well  grounded  in  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
rest  the  laws  which  he  was  called  upon  to  effect  by  legisla¬ 
tion.  He  was  versed  in  the  whole  science  of  political  econo¬ 
my.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  own 
land,  and  in  this  way  had  that  knowledge  requisite  for  a 
proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  instiitutions 
and  laws  of  his  country.  Consequently  he  took  active  part  in 
the  discussion  of  every  great  subject  that  came  before  the 
Senate  during  his  remarkable  career  of  nineteen  years. 
There  is  scarcely  a  number  of  the  Congressional  Record  in 
that  time  that  does  not  contain  the  evidences  of  his  work. 

His  speeches  covered  a  wide  range  of  topics.  They  em¬ 
braced  every  momentous  subject  affecting  the  growth. 
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development  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  and  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  peace,  contentment  and  happiness  of  all  the 
people.  While  he  was  forceful,  logical,  illuminating,  and 
informing  at  all  times,  whether  discussing  the  tariff,  cur¬ 
rency,  railroad  rates,  and  postal  affairs,  or  debating  the 
rights  of  the  Senate,  election  of  Senators  by  popular  vote, 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  education,  he  was  never  more 
potent,  earnest,  lucid,  and  interesting  than  when  arguing 
constitutional  questions  and  matters  of  international  law 
and  foreign  relations.  His  speeches  on  these  three  last 
named  subjects  showed  the  acute  mind  and  the  far-seeing 
eye,  and  not  only  made  their  impress  upon  the  Senate  and 
throughout  this  country,  but  attracted  marked  attention 
across  the  seas. 

One  of  his  memorable  speeches  was  delivered  on  a  resolu¬ 
tion  introduced  by  him  “declaring  the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  not  permanently  to  retain  the  Phillipine  Islands,  but 
to  give  the  people  thereof  their  liberty.”  This  effort  was  an 
oration  which  recalled  “the  first  race  of  American  states¬ 
men.  This  nation  and  foreign  lands  became  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  discussion  which  the  proposition  provoked. 
Amid  intense  interest  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  resolution, 
and  it  resulted  in  a  tie.  The  Vice-President  cast  his  vote  in 
opposition,  and  the  resolution  was  lost. 

One  of  the  first  intellects  in  this  Republic  was  former 
Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin.  He  achieved  eminence  at 
the  bar,  and  won  distinction  in  the  public  service.  When  in 
the  Senate  he  was  a  man  of  mark  and  power.  He  and  Senator 
Bacon  often  met  in  intellectual  contest  in  that  great  field  of 
oratorical  triumphs.  Referring  to  a  debate  which  occurred 
between  them  in  February,  1906,  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  made  the  following  complimentary  and  interesting 
editorial  comment: 

“Take  down  an  old  volume  of  the  Congressional  Globe  and 
read  one  of  the  debates  on  foreign  affairs  in  which  Lewis 
Cass  and  John  M.  Clayton  were  pitted  against  each  other — 
for  instance  the  debate  (famous  in  its  time)  on  the  merits 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty.  Then  take  Monday’s  Con- 
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gressional  Record  and  read  the  report  therein  of  the  debate 
between  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Spooner,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  on  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  President  and 
Senate  in  treaty  making.  It  would  be  scant  praise  to  say 
that  the  Bacon-Spooner  debate  is  the  more  readable  of  the 
two.  For  intellectual  vigor,  grip  of  the  matter  in  hand, 
compactness  and  lucidity  in  statement,  brisk  alertness  in  the 
give  and  take  of  dialectic  fence,  and  last,  but  not  least,  good 
English,  the  Bacon-Spooner  debate  is  the  abler  of  the  two. 
Daniel  Webster  would  have  listened  to  every  word  of  it 
attentatively,  with  keen  interest  and  pleasure ;  Calhoun  and 
Clay  also.” 

In  speaking.  Senator  Bacon  seldom  left  the  lines  of  logical 
argument  and  philosophical  reasoning,  but  at  times  he  would 
employ  pathos,  love  and  beauty  as  messengers  to  men’s 
hearts.  There  was  in  his  nature  a  touch  of  the  tenderest 
sentiment.  In  closing  his  remarks  in  the  Senate  on  the  res¬ 
olution  to  establish  a  “Mothers’  Day,”  and  to  observe  it  by 
wearing  a  white  flower,  he  said : 

“Mr.  President,  unfortunately  for  me,  a  white  rose  will 
not  bring  back  to  me  the  memory  of  my  mother,  for  I  have 
no  memory  of  her.  I  was  not  a  year  old  when  she  died.  But 
I  would  wear  it,  Mr.  President,  not  because  of  danger  that  I 
would  forget  I  owe  to  her  my  life,  but  because  I  would  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  manifest  the  fact  that,  although  I 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  her,  I  have  always  loved 
her  memory.” 

It  may  be  pathetically  remarked  in  this  connection  that 
Senator  Bacon’s  father  died  several  months  before  the  Sen¬ 
ator  was  bom. 

The  Senate  is  an  unsurpassed  field  for  the  display  of  genu¬ 
ine  talent.  Here  Senator  Bacon’s  genius  was  in  its  first 
action.  He  had  an  “iron  memory,”  and  such  were  the 
resources  of  his  mind  and  so  abounding  was  the  wealth  of 
his  information  that  he  delivered  his  great  speeches  without 
the  use  of  manuscript.  He  never  prepared  in  writing  any  of 
his  notable  efforts.  The  only  pages  which  he  had  were  “the 
leaves  which  he  tore  out  from  the  vast  valume  of  his 
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mind.”  Nature  had  smoothed  a  channel  for  his  thoughts, 
and  his  ideas  easily  flowed  in  clear  streams.  He  delivered 
exhaustive  arguments  on  the  tariff  and  finance,  spoke  elab¬ 
orately  on  profound  matters  of  law,  and  discussed  moment¬ 
ous  affairs  of  state  without  a  moment’s  preparation,  speak¬ 
ing  entirely  impromptu,  on  the  impulse  of  the  instant.  Yet 
his  presentation  of  the  subject  was  like  a  brilliant  panorama 
— everything  had  been  made  clear  and  visible  to  the  sight 
and  understanding. 

He  delivered  more  than  fifty  able  and  strong  extemporane¬ 
ous  addresses,  which,  if  they  had  been  made  by  many  other 
men,  would  have  been  “set  speeches,”  prepared  after  great 
effort  and  long  time,  reduced  to  writing,  and  spoken  from 
manuscript. 

The  march  of  his  mind  through  his  subject  was  dauntless 
and  resistless — the  triumphal  progress  of  King  Thought. 

When  he  arose  to  speak.  Senators  gave  instant  and 
close  attention  and  visitors  in  the  galleries  manifested  the 
keenest  interest.  Everyone  had  a  listening  ear. 

Senator  Bacon  always  took  position  immediately  at  his 
desk  while  speaking.  Neither  his  own  zeal  nor  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  others  caused  him  to  move  away  from  this  accus¬ 
tomed  place.  He  stood  a  Saul  among  Titans.  Like  some 
gigantic  oak  in  the  forest,  he  towered  among  his  fellows, 
unshakingly  facing  the  storm  of  debate,  unswayed  by  the 
winds  of  passion,  and  calmly  surveying  the  scene  when  the 
rushing  turbulance  of  the  hour  had  subsided.  As  he  faced 
an  opponent  in  discussion  he  bore  the  unclouded  brow  and 
noble  mien  of  the  highest  type  of  statesman.  His  imposing 
presence  carried  with  it  the  innate  dignity  of  command 
which  “girded  him  as  with  a  sword  of  power.”  His  inherent 
courtesy  and  courtliness  won  cheerful  homage. 

Senator  Bacon  loved  truth — that  essence  of  the  highest 
manhood,  that  indestructible  power  whose  victories  are 
“hymned  by  harps  which  are  strung  to  the  glories  of  the 
skies”  and,  like  God  himself,  lives  on  and  on,  “the  same  yes¬ 
terday,  today,  and  forever.”  During  the  many  years  he  was 
in  the  Senate,  he  was  never  known  to  temporize  with  or 
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deceive  or  mislead  anyone  who  sought  his  personal  aid  or 
official  assistance.  He  was  not  of  those  that  *‘keep  the  word 
of  promise  to  our  ear,  and  break  it  to  our  hope.”  He  was  a 
striking  model  of  candor  and  frankness.  Truth  and  sincer¬ 
ity  ran  like  silver  currents  through  his  nature. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  Senator  Bacon,  on 
February  14,  1914,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  plunged  the 
people  of  his  native  State  of  Georgia  into  mourning  and 
were  heard  with  sadness  throughout  this  entire  country  and 
in  many  distant  lands.  The  Senate  was  in  session  at  the 
hour  of  his  demise,  and  the  announcement  of  the  unexpected 
and  distressing  event  carried  grief  to  the  heart  of  every 
Senator.  A  deep  and  solemn  stillness  instantly  pervaded 
the  Chamber,  for  all  realized  that  one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
Senate  had  fallen.  The  Senate  immediately  adjourned  for 
the  day,  sorrowfully  and  tearfully. 

Desiring  to  pay  to  his  momory  that  love,  honor,  and 
respect  so  eminently  due,  and  which  the  Senators  felt  and 
entertained  in  such  profound  degree,  his  lifeless  form  a  few 
days  later  was  borne  into  the  Senate  Chamber,  so  long  cher¬ 
ished  and  beloved  by  him,  and,  in  the  imposing  presence  of 
the  Vice  President,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  Senators  and  Representatives,  the  Chief  Justice 
and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  diplomats, 
and  other  public  functionaries,  and  the  galleries  crowded 
to  their  utmost  capacity  with  sorrowing  friends,  impressive 
religious  ceremonies  were  held.  The  body,  escorted  by  a 
delegation  from  the  Senate  and  House,  was  carried  to  Geor¬ 
gia  for  interment  in  Macon,  the  Senator’s  home  city,  and 
when  Atlanta,  the  capital  of  the  State,  was  reached,  it  was 
met  at  the  depot  by  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens  and  the 
military,  headed  by  the  Govemoi'  and  all  the  State  House 
officers,  members  of  the  various  courts,  and  Confederate 
veterans.  Fifty  thousand  mourning  people  lined  the  streets 
along  which  the  great  funeral  procession  passed  from  the 
depot  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  remains  laid  in  state  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  and  were  viewed  by  more  than  ten  thousand 
persons.  No  greater  demonstration  of  love  was  ever  paid  to 
any  other  Georgian,  living  or  dead. 
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Upon  the  arrival  of  the  body  at  Macon  there  was  another 
great  outpouring  of  the  people  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
the  distinguished  dead.  The  remains  were  placed  in  the 
City  Hall,  and  all  during  the  night  a  steady  stream  of  grief- 
stricken  friends  flowed  past  the  bier.  On  the  day  of  the 
burial  there  was  a  remarkable  display  of  deepest  feeling.  The 
mournful  cadence  of  the  people’s  sorrow  was  heard  through¬ 
out  the  borders  of  the  State.  The  overshadowing  gloom 
bespoke  their  woe. 

Under  the  blue  skies  and  fleecy  clouds  of  his  beloved 
Southland,  he  lies  in  flnal  earthly  rest  in  beautiful  Rose  Hill 
cemetery,  where  the  rustling  murmurings  of  the  foliage 
speak  in  answering  language  to  the  changeful  melodies  of 
the  near-by  river,  and  where  bloom  the  forget-me-nots  of 
affectionate  remembrance  and  the  immortelles  of  lasting 
regret. 
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Howell  Cobb  Papers 

Edited  by  R.  P.  BROOKS.  Ph.D. 

Univenity  of  Georgia 

JOHN  B.  LAMAR  TO  MRS.  HOWELL  COBB 

Macon,  Ga.,  June  21st,  1846. 

My  dear  Sister: 

....  My  object  in  going  to  Sumpter*  [Co.]  was  to  buy  a 
tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Paul  Fitzsimmons 
which  joins  the  place  I  recently  purchased.  I  rode  all  over 
the  crop  of  Mr.  Butts’  growing  on  the  land  he  sold  me.  The 
com  was  all  nearly  in  the  roasting  ear  &  the  cotton  averaged 
over  two  feet  high  all  over  the  plantation  on  the  15th  June. 
This  puts  me  out  of  conceit  of  cultivating  poor  land  any 
more.  The  cotton  there  is  now  actually  almost  as  large  as  a 
great  deal  of  mine  in  Bibb  &  much  of  yours  in  Baldwin  will 
get  to  be  by  frost.  It  looks  like  working  for  nothing  to  tend 
such  land  as  a  great  deal  I  am  cultivating.  I  shall  try  &  buy 
some  more  land  in  Sumpter  &  get  down  there  with  all  my 
hands.  The  land  I  own  there  is  as  rich  as  a  river  bittom,  I 
never  saw  better  land  anywhere  not  even  on  Seotohatchee 
that  Andrew  brags  on.  I  am  decidedly  in  love  with 
Sumpter.  If  Howell  owned  open  land  enough  there  for  all 

his  force . he  could  make  500  bags  of  cotton  averaging 

400  pounds  every  year,  which  at  7  cents  per  pound  would 
yield  a  cozy  little  sum  of  $14,000,  almost  three  times  as 
much  as  his  crops  now  bring.  There  is  a  place  near  mine 
which  will  be  sold  at  administrator’s  sale  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  so,  which  if  we  could  raise  the  wind  to  purchase, 
he  would  live  like  a  prince  afterwards.  It  belongs  to  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Cowart . 

‘  In  Southwest  Georgin,  a  new  and  rich  agricultural  region. 
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HOWELL  COBBi  TO  HIS  WIFE 

Washington  City,  Jan.  14th,  1847. 

My  dear  Wife: 

Your  last  suggestion  on  the  subject  of  your  finances  in¬ 
duces  me  to  believe  that  another  hundred  dollars  would  not 
be  unacceptable,  and  as  I  have  now  just  about  that  amount 
on  hand,  I  send  it  to  you.  If  I  had  it  I  would  send  more  as  I 
feel  certain  that  in  your  demands  you  always  keep  at  the 
lowest  mark  that  you  can  possibly  get  along  with. 

On  the  subject  of  sending  the  boys  to  school  to  Mr.  Driver 
as  he  is  now  teaching  in  your  neighborhood  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  best  to  do  so.  I  do  not  entertain  those  fears 
on  the  subject  of  their  morals  which  seem  to  keep  you  from 
sending  [them].  Not  that  I  feel  less  solicitous  than  your¬ 
self,  but  from  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  boys  is  formed  from  the  instructions  and  examples  of 
those  with  whom  they  associate  at  home.  They  must  come 
in  contact  with  the  wickedness  of  the  world  and  better  that 
their  young  minds  should  be  prejudiced  against  it  at  a  time 
when  the  temptations  to  indulge  are  fewer  and  less  potent 
than  at  an  advanced  age  when  the  wily  [illegible]  may  lead 
them  into  evil  practices  under  the  plea  that  it  is  time  they 
were  learning  the  ways  of  the  world.  Children  who  have 
been  taught  at  home  to  look  upon  their  parents  as  their 
confidants  will  freely  communicate  every  thing  which  comes 
within  their  knowledge  or  observation  and  thus  enable  the 
parent  to  instruct  their  mind  upon  the  strength  of  their 
practical  experience,  but  if  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  world’s 
ways  until  they  feel  a  reliance  upon  their  own  judgment 
they  then  become  more  disposed  to  indulge  their  passions 
and  conceal  that  indulgence  from  the  knowledge  of  their 
parents.  Look  at  the  history  of  those  boys  who  have  been 
taught  by  private  preceptors  and  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they 
have  fallen  upon  dissipated  habits  of  life,  so  soon  as  they 
have  been  permitted  to  travel  beyond  the  roof  of  their 
father’s  house.  This  is  my  reasoning  on  the  subject  &  of  its 


'  Cobb  wms  at  thit  time  a  member  of  Consreaa ;  his  family  remained  in  Athena.  Ga. 
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correctness  I  have  no  doubt.  Whilst  you  have  yet  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  your  children  send  them  out  in  the  world  &  learn 
from  them  the  impressions  made  upon  their  young  minds 
by  the  scenes  into  which  they  are  thrown,  thereby  affording 
you  an  opportunity  of  giving  them  wholesome  practical  ad¬ 
vice.  In  this  matter  do  as  you  think  best  and  your  course 
will  certainly  have  my  approval . 


E.  S.  BARCLAY!  TO  HOWELL  COBB 


Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Dec.  24th,  1847. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  gratified  in  the  reception  of  a  letter  from  you  today, 
but  the  suggestion  it  contained  in  refference  to  the  selection 
of  dellegates  to  the  Baltimore  Convt.  was  too  late,  as  the 
Party  had  arranged  that  matter  previously.  On  the  evening 
of  the  22nd,  the  State  House  presented  a  singular  and  inter¬ 
esting  spectacle.  The  Democracy  in  the  Representative 
Chamber  zealously  maintaining  the  justice,  propriety,  and 
necessity  of  the  war.*  The  Whigs  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
denying  these  positions,  but  lauding  its  achievements  and 
presenting  its  Hero  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  strange  inconsistency  to  abuse  the  war 
that  furnished  them  with  materials  of  so  much  glorification, 
in  the  person  of  old  Zac.  They  nominated  Taylor  for  the 
Presidency  and  adopted  resolutions  to  carry  it  out,  but  the 
particulars,  I  do  not  know.  It  was  a  long  time  before  they 
could  raise  the  wind,  and  would  have  failed  altogether  but 
for  the  courtesy  of  Crawford,*  who  after  he  had  performed 
all  the  duties  of  Clerk  to  the  meeting  became  its  Orator.  He 
made  the  only  speech, — tho  Bartow  and  other  bloods  were 
there.  In  the  absence  of  the  committee  to  draft  resolutions 
and  determine  on  the  action  of  the  Convention  Messrs. 
Chappell,*  McCallister  and  the  Constitutionalist  entertained 
us  with  a  few  flourishes  of  Rhetoric,  tho  I  must  confess  that 
I  have  heard  much  more  powerful  displays,  yet  I  suppose 


Member  of  Georsia  State  Senate. 

Mexican  War. 

Wm.  H.  Crawford,  of  Sumter  Co.,  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Abeolom  H.  Chappell,  of  Columbus,  Ga..  Member  of  Conxrcss,  184S-1846. 
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it  was  well  enough  as  they  cheered  them  terribly.  Chappell 
is  no  orator,  McCallister  is  overrated — the  other  had  just 
been  married  and  therefore  could  not  come  it.  Judge  Cone 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  tho  the  whole  Democratic 
ground  was  covered,  and  with  all  the  best  declaration  of 
principles  to  my  opinion  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
people  by  any  previous  convention.  We  involuntarily 
cheered  on  the  reading  of  some  of  the  resolutions.  Our  del¬ 
egates  for  the  state  are  Chappell  and  McCallister.  The 
others  as  far  as  I  recollect  are  Cone,  McDonald,  H.  Hull, 
Prior,  Foreman — I  don’t  now  recollect  the  others — one  taken 
from  each  Congressional  District.  After  the  Paltimore 
nomination  a  convention  is  to  meet  in  Milledgeville  to  form 
an  Electoral  Tickett. 

We  have  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  bills  before  us,  many 
of  importance ;  the  Tax  bill  not  yet  taken  up  in  the  Senate ; 
the  appropriation  bill  not  sent  to  us  yet.  The  old  Tax  law 
with  twenty  percent  increase  will  be  adopted,  I  expect.  They 
tried  an  Ad  Valorem  Bill  in  the  house  but  it  failed,  they  are 
going  to  renew  it  in  the  Senate,  it  will  fail.  Tresvant  claim 
has  passed  both  branches, — innumerable  R.  R.  Charters 
have  been  granted — one  from  Athens  to  Clarksville.  The 
extension  Bill  has  passed  (W.  A.  R.  R.),  the  Hiwassee  com¬ 
pany  permitted  to  run  her  road  to  Dalton  or  any  other  point 
West  to  connect.  The  Womans  Law  passed  the  Senate,  they 
will  kill  it  in  the  House.'  My  conscience,  what  a  blow  up 
there  will  be  with  the  people.  A  session  longer  by  two  weeks 
than  usual  and  the  House  have  raised  their  compensation  to 
five  dollars  per  day ;  they  can’t,  nor  won’t  stand  it.  They  will 
hurl  the  Whigs  out  of  power,  unless  with  their  usual  adroit¬ 
ness  they  run  the  people  mad  after  Taylor,  as  they  did  after 
Harrison,  and  so  overlook  their  extravagent  course.  I  don’t 
know  that  there  will  be  any  necessity  for  the  Legislature  to 
meet  again  until  Berrien’s  term  is  out,  as  the  whole  country 
now  is  incorporated,  and  can  make  their  own  laws.  We  have 
about  500  imperiums  in  one  imperio.  I  have  been  in  error 
all  my  life,  and  now  fear  state  usurpation  &  tyrany,  much 

*  A  Bill  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  rights  and  property  of  married 
women. 
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more  than  Federal.  A  dust  is  kicked  up  about  Federal 
power  and  with  the  view  of  blinding  the  people’s  eyes,  that 
the  concentrated  wealth  may  riot  on  the  hard  earnings  of 
poverty.  I  dread  nothing  from  consolidation,  I  would  rather 
serve  one  master  than  bear  the  name  of  freeman  and  be  a 
slave  to  thousands.  ”1  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  but 
speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.” 

Some  of  my  friends  have  told  me  they  would  Avrite  to  our 
members  in  reference  to  William.  I  hope  his  application  will 
be  successful.  I  am  assured  you  will  use  your  exertions. 
You  will  excuse  this  scroll.  In  great  haste. 

HOWELL  COBB  TO  HOPKINS  HOLSEYi  AND  OTHERS, 
COMMITTEE. 

Washington  City,  June  27,  1848. 

Within  my  recollection,  there  has  been  no  Presidential 
election  involving  so  many  and  such  important  issues  as  the 
present.  The  Whig  party  of  the  Union,  in  proposing  to  take 
the  administration  of  the  government  into  their  hands,  vir¬ 
tually  present  all  the  issues  which  they  have  sought  to  en¬ 
graft  upon  the  legislation  of  the  country,  during  the  long 
period  in  which  their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  dis¬ 
comfiture  and  defeat.  There  is  no  better  rule  by  which  to 
anticipate  what  may  be  their  future  course,  than  to  examine 
and  ascertain  what  has  been  their  past  conduct  under  similar 
circumstances.  In  the  political  canvass  of  1840  many  and 
solemn  were  the  assurances  offered  to  the  people  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country,  that  the  triumph  of  the 
Whig  party  would  be  unattended  with  any  effort  to  renew 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  to  revive  the  oppres¬ 
sive  system  of  a  protective  tariff,  etc.,  etc.,  and  yet  no  sooner 
was  that  party  elevated  to  power  by  a  too  generous  and 
confiding  people,  than  all  the  appliances  of  party  machinery 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  refractory  spirits,  who  man¬ 
ifested,  for  a  short  period,  a  disposition  to  act  in  good  faith 
upon  their  numerous  and  soon  to  be  forgotten  professions. 


*  Editor  of  “The  Southern  Banner,”  Athena,  Ga. 
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made  to  the  people  pending  the  election;  and  with  what 
effect  these  appliances  were  used,  may  be  learned  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  records  of  that  memorable  Congress  of  '41  and 
'42,  upon  the  pages  of  which  you  will  find  the  two  vetoed 
bank  charters,  in  close  company  with  the  bankrupt  law  and 
tariff  act  of  ’42,  enduring  monuments  of  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  with  which  those  pretended  representatives  of 
the  people  had  carried  out  their  many  solemn  pledges  of 
reform,  retrenchment,  and  relief,  which  they  had  so  freely 
made  during  the  canvass,  and  then  so  shamefully  violated. 

If  the  rule  I  have  laid  down,  to  ascertain  the  probable 
effect  of  Whig  supremacy  be  a  correct  one,  let  the  people 
ponder  well  upon  the  legislation  to  which  I  have  just  re¬ 
ferred,  before  they  again  allow  the  government  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  heretofore  availed  themselves 
of  their  temporary  elevation  to  power,  to  fasten  upon  them 
the  most  odious  and  oppressive  acts  that  have  ever  disgraced 
our  statute  books.  But  if  I  judge  them  too  harshly,  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  which  the  inferences  I  have  drawn  cast  upon  them 
by  a  frank,  open  and  honest  profession  of  their  principles; 
and  until  such  avowal  is  made,  they  must  not  complain  if 
we  judge  them  by  the  record  of  their  own  making. 

The  name  of  Gen.  Taylor  whom  they  present  as  their  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency,  affords  no  protection  to  the  people 
against  a  repetition  of  the  legislation  of  ’41  and  ’42,  so  long 
as  he  adheres  to  that  inflexible  rule  he  has  prescribed  for 
himself,  to  make  no  disclosure  to  the  public,  of  the  political 
principles  which  he  holds,  or  the  public  measures  he  will 
recommend,  whilst  the  name  of  Mr.  Millard  Fillmore  stands 
associated  with  those  offensive  measures,  in  the  intimate 
relationship  of  friend  and  father. 

Apart  from  these  important  questions  of  national  policy, 
there  is  involved  in  the  present  election  another  issue,  vitally 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  the 
South  generally.  The  question  of  domestic  slavery,  which 
has  so  long  been  the  subject  of  discussion  upon  mere  specu¬ 
lative  theories,  has  at  length  assumed  a  practical  shape, 
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upon  which  the  public  men  of  the  country  are  required  to 
act  promptly  and  decisively.  The  termination  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  has  left  our  country  in  the  possession  of  a  large 
and  extensive  territory  which  is  soon  to  be  peopled  with  her 
energetic  and  enterprising  sons,  and  the  question  is  pre¬ 
sented,  whether  the  people  of  the  south  shall  be  permitted 
to  participate  with  their  brethren  of  the  north  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  and  advantages  of  the  new  acquisition,  purchased  by 
their  joint  blood  and  treasure. 

A  strong  and  numerous  party  of  the  north,  including  the 
whole  of  the  whig  and  abolition  parties,  and  an  inconsider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  democratic  party,  has  declared  their 
solemn  and  unalterable  determination  to  exclude  from  this 
territory  all  of  the  people  of  the  South,  who  may  desire  to 
remove  there  with  their  slave  property,  under  the  false  and 
delusive  cry  of  “free  territory.”  They  are  seeking  to  strike 
at  our  peculiar  institutions  a  deadly  blow,  and  it  behooves 
our  people,  in  such  a  crisis,  to  guard  with  a  jealous  eye, 
against  any  effort  to  impose  upon  their  credulity  or  to  take 
advantage  of  their  too  generous  and  confiding  nature.  The 
equivocal  position  assigned  to  Gen.  Taylor  on  this  important 
question,  by  his  party  friends,  commands  our  serious  and 
earnest  consideration.  His  friends  at  the  South  point  to  his 
location  in  our  midst,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  a  slaveholder, 
and  tell  us  that  in  his  hands  our  rights  will  be  guarded,  and 
our  interests  protected,  and  that  in  the  event  of  his  election, 
no  bill  involving  the  principles  of  the  “Wilmot  Proviso”  would 
receive  his  Executive  sanction,  whilst  his  Northern  sup¬ 
porters,  with  equal  earnestness,  and  upon  more  explicit  as¬ 
surances,  say  to  their  constituents,  that  “His  (General 
Taylor’s)  declared  sentiments  are  a  guaranty  that  he  will 
never  in  the  slightest  manner,  interfere  with  the  action  of 
Congress,  when  it  shall  forbid  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
our  newly  acquired  territory.  Let  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  of  the  states  be  left  free  to  act  upon  that  ques¬ 
tion,  uncontrolled  by  executive  influence  and  executive  veto, 
and  we  are  safe.”  No  candid  man  will  deny  that  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Gen.  Taylor’s  position  on  this  subject  at  the 
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North  and  the  South,  are  directly  in  conflict  with  each  other, 
and  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  practice  a  fraud  and 
deception  upon  the  one  or  the  other  section  of  the  Union. 
Gen.  Taylor  owes  it  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  country  and 
her  institutions,  to  put  an  end  to  this  system  of  double  deal¬ 
ing,  by  an  open  and  candid  avowal  of  his  true  position,  and 
should  he  persist  in  his  refusal  to  do  so,  he  will  shew  himself 
utterly  unworthy  of  our  esteem  and  respect,  much  more  of 
our  confidence  and  support. 

The  association  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Fillmore  on  the  same 
ticket  with  Gen.  Taylor,  is  well  calculated  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  the  distrust  already  created  in  the  public 
mind  by  his  present  equivocal  position.  When  we  refer  to 
the  journals  of  Congress  and  find  the  name  of  Mr.  Fillmore, 
with  unvarying  uniformity  associated  with  the  names  of 
Messrs.  John  Q.  Adams,  Giddings,  Slade,  etc.,  on  every  vote 
involving  the  question  of  slavery,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  we  should  indulge  in  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  elevation  of  these 
men  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  Republic. 

The  safety  of  the  South  consists  not  in  the  men  who  are 
to  fill  the  offices  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  but  it 
is  in  knowing  what  these  men  will  do  in  the  event  of  their 
election.  It  is  therefore  not  only  our  policy,  but  our  duty, 
and  our  right  to  be  informed  clearly,  distinctly  and  unequiv¬ 
ocally  of  the  views  and  principles  of  candidates  for  public 
office,  before  we  rashly  bestow  our  suffrages  upon  them. 

The  democratic  party,  in  presenting  to  the  people  the 
names  of  Gen.  Cass  and  Gen.  Butler,  as  their  candidates  for 
these  high  and  responsible  offices,  have  the  proud  distinction 
of  knowing,  that  upon  all  these  great  and  important  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  I  have  referred,  they  have  no  cause  to  practice 
concealment  or  deception.  They  not  only  present  to  the 
country,  the  names  of  men  distinguished  for  their  eminent 
services,  as  well  in  the  field  as  in  the  cabinet,  but  at  the  same 
time,  with  frankness  and  candor,  they  submit  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  judgment  of  the  country,  their  principles  and  opinions, 
and  challenge  for  them  the  closest  scrutiny  and  investiga- 
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tion.  If  the  public  mind  sanctions  and  approves  these 
principles — if  the  people  are  satisfied  that  their  interest, 
happiness  and  prosperity  will  be  promoted  and  advanced  by 
having  this  government  honestly  and  faithfully  adminis¬ 
tered  upon  these  well  established  principles  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  faith,  then,  we  ask  for  the  nominees  of  our  party,  that 
hearty  and  cordial  support,  which  patriotism  and  interest 
alike  demand  and  require.  This  is  the  fair,  open,  and  manly 
course.  Truth  needs  no  concealment.  Honesty  wears  no 
disguise. 

Upon  the  subject  of  our  peculiar  institutions,  Gen.  Cass 
has  placed  before  the  whole  country  his  views.  They  are 
such  as  have  commanded  the  approval  of  the  great  body  of 
our  people.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  one  else,  or  perhaps 
to  all  others,  are  we  indebted  for  the  very  great  change  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  public  mind  at  the  North,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Wilmot  Proviso,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  sweep 
everything  before  it.  We  should  now  avail  ourselves  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  manifest,  by  a  warm,  cordial,  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  his  claims  to  the  Presidency,  our 
appreciation  of  his  patriotic  devotion  to  our  just  interests 
and  constitutional  rights.  Let  not  our  Northern  friends, 
who  are  true  to  us  on  this  question,  be  stricken  down  by  our 
own  suicidal  hands. 

The  limits  of  this  communication  will  not  permit  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  interesting  questions,  growing  out 
[of]  and  connected  with,  the  subjects,  to  which  I  have  inci¬ 
dentally  referred.  I  trust  that  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
at  no  very  distant  day,  will  enable  me  to  visit  the  people  of 
our  district,  at  which  time  I  propose  to  discuss,  fully  and 
frankly,  these  important  subjects,  and  all  others  that  may 
be  brought  into  the  contest,  and  until  such  time,  I  must 
postpone  all  further  consideration  of  them. 

I  cannot  close  this  letter,  gentlemen,  without  expressing 
to  you  my  thanks  for  the  very  flattering  manner  in  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  communicate  the  decision  of  the 
Convention,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  accept  the  assurance  of 
my  sincere  regard  and  esteem. 
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HOWELL  COBB  TO  HIS  WIFE 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  8,  1849. 

My  dear  Wife : 

I  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  close  our  correspondence  and  was  seriously  contem¬ 
plating  the  propriety  of  going  to  California  at  the  end  of  the 
present  session,  raising  the  free  soil  banner  and  trying  my 
fortunes  on  another  theatre,  but  your  letter  just  received 
relieves  my  fears  and  encourages  me  to  hope  that  I  may  yet 
resuscitate  my  sinking  fortunes  in  Georgia  and  at  some 
future  day  receive  the  mead  due  to  an  honest  &  conscien- 
cious  public  servant.  At  least  you  are  not  against  me  and 
with  your  cooperation  we  may  yet  look  upon  brighter  skies. 
As  I  am  now  forewarned  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  write 
during  your  trip  to  Sumpter,  I  shall  be  able  to  remain  quiet 
under  the  disappointment,  &  not  subject  your  silence  to  mis¬ 
construction. 

I  was  much  gratified  to  learn  that  your  trip  was  passing 
off  so  agreeably  and  when  your  little  crowd  are  entirely 
relieved  of  their  colds,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  not  only 
be  pleasantly  situated  but  I  promise  myself  the  gratification 
of  seeing  your  health  much  improved. 

Washington  as  it  always  the  case  is  the  scene  of  much 
excitement  and  the  most  agitating  question  of  the  day  is 
still  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  settled  at  the  present  session  on  the  basis  of 
[the]  Douglas  bill,^  and  I  would  entertain  no  doubt  of  it, 
but  for  the  violent  opposition  it  has  encountered  from  John 
C.  Calhoun.  It  does  not  suit  his  purposes  to  get  clear  of  it 
upon  any  reasonable  terms.  It  constitutes  his  last  hope  of 
organizing  a  Southern  party  of  which  he  shall  be  head  & 
soul.  God  grant  that  we  may  be  able  to  floor  the  old 
reprobate  &  thereby  preserve  the  honor  of  the  South,  and 
secure  the  permanency  of  the  Union.  If  it  would  please  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  take  Calhoun  &  Benton  home  I  should 
look  upon  it  as  a  national  blessing. 

‘  Introduced  by  Senator  S.  A.  Douglas,  Dee.  11,  1848.  It  contemplated  orKanixing 
tte  whole  of  the  Mexican  cession  into  one  state,  to  be  called  California.  The  bill 
was  later  amended  by  Douglas  so  as  to  provide  for  two  states,  California  and  New 
Mexico,  with  nothing  said  about  slavery. 
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HOWELL  COBB,  LINN  BOYD.i  BEVERLY  L.  CLARKE,* 
AND  JOHN  H.  LUMPKIN,*  TO  THEIR 
CONSTITUENTS 

Washington  City,  February  26,  1849. 

We  address  you  this  circular  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  our¬ 
selves.  A  portion  of  the  Southern  Representatives  in 
Congress,  have  recently  issued  an  Address  *  to  the  people  of 
the  South  on  the  exciting  question  of  slavery.  We  were 
unable  to  unite  with  them  in  the  movement,  and  the  absence 
of  our  names  from  the  paper  which  they  have  published, 
has  given  rise  to  strictures  upon  our  course  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  now  to  notice.  Our  conduct  has  been  misconstrued  by 
some  and  misunderstood  by  others,  and  to  place  the  matter 
in  its  proper  light  is  the  object  of  the  present  communica¬ 
tion.  A  proper  appreciation  of  our  motives  and  feelings, 
requires  a  partial  consideration  of  the  Address  as  it  stood, 
when  it  first  issued  from  the  hands  of  its  author.  The  mod¬ 
ifications  which  were  subsequently  made,  improved  its  tone, 
temper,  and  spirit,  though  they  failed  to  render  it  wholly 
unobjectionable.  Some  of  the  passages  stricken  out  can 
meet  with  no  justification  from  that  portion  of  its  signers 
who  belong  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  without  stopping 
to  comment  upon  all  of  them  we  cannot  pass  by  in  silence 
the  remarkable  attack  made  upon  Mr.  Polk  and  those  Dem¬ 
ocrats  who  had  supported  the  Oregon  bill.  The  Address  in 
this  particular  was  marked  with  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
present  Executive,  which  was  well  calculated  to  array  the 
people  of  the  South  against  an  administration,  which  has 
with  signal  fidelity  carried  into  the  practical  operation  of 
the  Government,  all  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  political 
faith.  The  insertion  of  this  paragraph  in  the  original  ad¬ 
dress,  was  not  more  remarkable  than  its  failure  to  make 
the  slightest  discrimination  in  its  charges  upon  the  North, 

‘  Conxrcssman  from  Kentucky.  188&-18S7:  1839-1866;  Spcnker  of  the  32nd  and  3Srd 
ConKrewes. 

.  ConicreMman  from  Kentucky,  1847-1849. 

Conitressman  from  Georgia,  1843-1849;  1866-1867. 

*  Calhoun’s  “Southern  Address”  (Sec  Works.  VI.  pp.  290-313),  in  which  he  plead  for 
the  organization  of  a  distinctly  Southern  party  to  resist  aggressions  on  the  slavery 
interests. 
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in  favor  of  those  who  have  ever  manifested  a  determination 
to  stand  by  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  even  at 
the  price  of  self-sacrifice.  It  seemed  to  us  to  foreshadow 
a  result  in  the  organization  of  a  sectional  party,  which 
would  neither  promote  the  interests  or  strengthen  the  se¬ 
curities  of  the  South. 

The  Address  was  still  more  objectionable  for  what  it  did 
not  contain.  It  professed  to  give  a  faithful  history  of  the 
abolition  question,  with  the  causes  of  its  increase,  and  the 
purposes  it  has  sought  to  accomplish,  and  was  intended  to 
place  before  the  people  of  the  South  the  true  condition  of 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  Northern  people  in  regard 
to  it.  Its  object  in  this  respect  was  to  give  the  Southern 
people  such  information  as  would  enable  them  to  adopt  such 
a  policy  as  would  best  guard  and  maintain  their  rights.  The 
purpose  was  a  good  one,  but  it  was  not  an  original  one. 
The  same  object  has  been  pursued  with  equal  earnestness 
for  many  years,  by  those  who  are  as  deeply  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  our  peculiar  institutions  as  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  efforts  of  the  one  or  the 
other  are  best  calculated  to  effect  the  object  which  both  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  in  view.  The  history  of  the  abolition  question 
as  presented  by  Mr.  Calhoun  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  There  are  important  matters  wholly  omitted  in  his 
Address,  which  are  as  necessary  to  be  known  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  question,  as  those  which  he  has  pre¬ 
sent^,  and  without  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  which, 
the  people  of  the  South  will  be  incapable  of  forming  a  proper 
judgment  on  the  subject,  or  adopting  the  proper  line  of  pol¬ 
icy.  Abolition  is  not  only  a  question  of  religious  fanaticism, 
but  one  of  political  power.  It  has  entered  more  or  less,  for 
many  years,  into  the  party  politics  of  the  country,  and  has 
constituted  an  element  in  the  organization  of  parties  at  the 
North,  of  no  inconsiderable  importance.  It  is  in  this  view  of 
the  subject  that  the  Address  is  marked  with  a  silence 
which  in  our  judgment  admits  of  no  justifictaion.  If  we 
contemplate  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  as  the  Address 
professes  to  do,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  interest  to  the 
Southern  people  to  know  the  terms  of  relationship  which 
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have  heretofore  and  do  now  exist  between  these  fanatical 
assailants  of  our  peculiar  institutions  and  the  political 
parties  of  the  country,  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  which 
our  people  are  associated  in  the  bonds  of  political  faith. 
With  this  information  in  our  possession,  we  would  know 
whom  to  regard  as  friends  and  who  as  enemies.  In  the  hour 
of  danger  and  trial  we  are  enabled  to  form  our  political 
associations  in  reference  to  the  protection  of  our  dearest 
interest.  Why,  then,  should  we  fail  to  tell  the  people  the 
truth  upon  this  subject?  Was  it  because  it  would  bear 
heavily  upon  the  one  party  and  elevate  in  the  estimation  of 
Southern  men,  the  character  of  the  other?  It  will  not  do  to 
say,  that  it  thereby  introduced  party  politics  into  the  Ad¬ 
dress.  Upon  a  question  so  important  and  momentous  as  the 
Address  regards  the  present  state  of  the  slavery  agitation, 
it  becomes  Southern  men  to  forego  the  ties  of  party  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  to  respond  fearlessly  and  honestly  to  the  demands 
of  truth  and  justice.  It  was  indeed  a  strange  demand  upon 
the  liberality  of  Southern  Democrats  to  ask  them  to  with¬ 
hold  the  truth  from  the  people,  because  its  declaration 
would  offend  the  sensibilities  of  their  Southern  Whig 
friends.  If  the  Southern  Whigs  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
abide  the  judgment  which  the  public  record  pronounces 
upon  their  Northern  associates,  we  seriously  fear  that  they 
are  beyond  the  point  where  their  minds  can  be  reached  by 
any  argument,  however  ably  and  forcefully  addressed  to 
them  even  by  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Southern 
Address. 

Without  attempting  an  analysis  of  the  Congressional 
Record  upon  the  slavery  question,  we  will  submit  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  propositions  which  will  put  this  matter  in  its  proper 
light.  The  general  proposition  may  be  fearlessly  stated, 
and  the  records  of  Congress  with  safety  appealed  to  for  the 
evidence  of  its  truth,  that  upon  all  questions  involving  the 
rights  of  the  South,  in  connection  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  upon  which  an  issue  has  been  made,  our  only  friends 
at  the  North  have  been  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Northern 
Democracy.  Without  stopping  now  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
these  issues,  which  surely  cannot  be  necessary  before  a 
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Southern  constituency,  let  us  recur  to  some  of  them  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  proposition  just  laid  down.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these  issues,  and  one  which  perhaps  excited 
as  much  if  not  more  of  the  public  attention  than  any  other, 
was  the  famous  21st.  rule  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  peremptorily  excluded  all  petitions  on  the  subject  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  either  in  the  States,  Territories,  or 
District  of  Columbia.  That  rule  was  originally  introduced 
into  Congress  by  a  Southern  Whig,  (Mr.  Johnson,  of  Mary¬ 
land).  It  was  the  subject  of  repeated  discussion  and  nume¬ 
rous  votes,  from  the  time  of  its  original  adoption  to  the 
period  of  its  repeal  in  the  28th.  Congress.  During  that 
whole  time  it  never  received  the  vote  of  a  single  Northern 
Whig.  It  was  adopted  and  kept  in  existence  by  the  united 
vote  of  all  the  Southern  members,  (with  one  or  two  excep¬ 
tions,)  and  a  portion  of  the  Northern  Democracy. 

On  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  was 
opposed  at  the  North  on  account  of  her  slavery  institutions, 
a  similar  state  of  things  will  be  found  to  exist.  That  meas¬ 
ure  was  carried  by  the  aid  of  Northern  Democratic  votes 
alone,  men  whose  minds  were  not  like  their  Whig  brethren, 
so  surcharged  with  bitter  hatred  of  the  South  and  her  in¬ 
stitutions,  as  to  defeat  this  favorite  object  of  Southern  men, 
on  account  of  the  existence  there  of  our  peculiar  institutions. 

An  equally  forcible  and  convincing  illustration  will  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  present  exciting  issue  which  now 
so  seriously  threatens  the  peace  and  harmony  of  our  Union, 
if  not  its  very  existence.  Various  votes  have  been  taken 
both  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  during  the 
last  three  sessions,  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and  it  yet  re¬ 
mains  for  the  first  Northern  Whig  to  record  his  vote  against 
it.  It  has  at  different  times  been  defeated  in  both  branches 
of  Congress,  and  in  every  instance  by  the  aid  of  Northern 
Democratic  votes.  The  action  of  Congress  on  this  subject, 
in  connection  with  the  famous  Compromise  bill  introduced 
into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  presents  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  correctness  of  our  position.  That 
bill  was  the  work  of  time  and  deliberation.  It  sought  to 
place  the  adjustment  of  this  disturbing  question  upon  such 
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grounds  as  would  enable  the  moderate  and  just  men  of  all 
sections  of  the  country  to  give  it  their  support,  without  re¬ 
quiring  the  sacrifice  of  any  cardinal  principle  upon  the  part 
of  anyone.  Indeed,  some  Southern  men  refused  it  their 
support  because  of  its  inefficiency  in  properly  guarding  and 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  South.  Yet  inefficient  and  pow¬ 
erless  as  those  Southern  Whigs  who  aided  in  its  defeat 
regarded  it,  it  guaranteed  more  to  the  South  than  any  of 
their  Northern  allies  was  willing  to  grant.  The  bill  encoun¬ 
tered  the  undivided  opposition  of  the  Northern  Whig  party 
with  the  isolated  exception  of  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Vermont;  and 
he  took  especial  care  to  put  his  acquiescence  in  its  passage 
upon  the  ground,  that  it  was  a  virtual  enforcement  of  the 
principles  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  These  prominent  in¬ 
stances  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  clear¬ 
ly  and  distinctly  before  the  public  mind  of  the  South  the 
relationship  which  the  two  parties  at  the  North  have  borne 
to  this  subject.  They  might  be  multiplied  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  most  incredulous  mind,  if  additional  force  could 
thereby  be  given  to  the  argument.  But  if  these  facts,  which 
are  in  harmonious  unison  with  the  whole  record  of  Congress 
on  this  subject,  do  not  carry  home  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
a  Southern  man,  such  an  one  would  not  believe  though  one 
should  rise  from  the  dead. 

If  we  may  rely  with  any  certainty  upon  the  reports  of  the 
public  press,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Legislatures,  or 
the  representation  of  individual  acquaintances  who  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  familiar  with  the  matter,  we  may  gather  con¬ 
firmatory  evidence  of  the  same  fact  from  that  quarter.  We 
are  yet  to  learn  the  name,  or  hear  of  the  existence  of  the 
first  Whig  who  has  ever  voted  in  any  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  free  States  against  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  principles 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  same  is  true  of  their  public 
press.  Indeed,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Northern  Whig  party, 
there  has  been  and  now  is  an  unvarying  uniformity  of  sen¬ 
timent  on  this  subject,  which  compels  every  candid  and 
truthful  loving  man  to  admit,  that  the  South  will  look  in 
vain  in  the  ranks  of  that  party  for  a  single  friend  upon 
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whose  arm  she  may  lean  in  the  hour  of  her  trials  and 
troubles.  They  have  for  years  been  courting  and  caressing 
the  abolitionists,  and  in  their  public  career  have  manifested 
subservience  to  abolition  dictation,  and  an  affiliation  with 
abolition  sentiment,  which  has  in  no  small  degree  contrib¬ 
uted  to  increase  the  excitement  and  magnify  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  most  wicked  and  reckless  warfare  upon  South¬ 
ern  rights.  These  solemn  truths  have  been  from  time  to 
time  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  Southern  people ; 
and  they  have  been  urged  to  cut  loose  from  a  political  asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  sowing  broadcast  through  the  land  the 
seeds  of  their  ruin  and  destruction.  As  individuals  who  had 
participated  in  presenting  these  facts  to  the  people,  we  had 
been  actuated  by  the  sincerest  desire  to  save  our  country 
from  the  ruinous  consequences,  which  we  believe  must  in¬ 
evitably  follow  from  an  union  of  the  South  with  Northern 
Whigs.  We  were  candid  and  honest  in  the  declaration  which 
we  made  to  the  people  from  time  to  time,  of  the  ruinous 
effects  of  such  an  alliance.  Our  opinions  have  undergone 
no  change.  We  yet  believe,  that  the  only  true  and  reliable 
friends  of  the  South  at  the  North  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Democratic  party  and  that  the  protection  of  our  rights  so  far 
as  the  same  is  dependent  upon  the  legislation  of  Congress  is 
only  to  be  promoted  by  uniting  in  still  closer  bonds  with 
those  who  have  given  us  these  evidences  of  the  sincerity  of 
their  friendship,  and  the  honesty  of  their  purposes,  and  at 
the  same  time  severing  all  connection  with  those  whose 
whole  course  has  been  characterized  with  unchanging  proofs 
of  hostility  and  opposition.  Entertaining  these  views,  we 
should  have  been  false  to  our  past  professions — false  to  our 
present  convictions — false  to  the  dictates  of  policy — false 
to  the  requirements  of  justice — false  to  the  impulses  of  grat¬ 
itude,  if  we  had  given  our  sanction  to  a  paper  purporting  to 
give  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  abolition  question,  and  which 
omitted  wholly  to  consider  this,  the  most  imposing  and  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  subject.  The  sacrifices  which  the 
Northern  Democracy  have  made  in  their  efforts  to  sustain 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South  against  the  combined 
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influence  of  the  Northern  Whigs  and  Abolitionists,  have  not 
yet  entirely  passed  from  our  memories.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
stances  are  within  our  personal  knowledge.  We  have  seen 
them  stricken  down  in  the  struggle — ^we  have  heard  around 
us  the  shouts  of  rejoicing  over  their  defeat  from  the  very 
men  in  defence  of  whose  rights  their  last  blow  in  the  contest 
was  stricken — we  have  seen  their  seats  in  the  Halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  vacated  one  by  one,  to  be  filled  with  the  miserable 
panderers  to  abolition  excitement,  who  are  recognized  and 
hailed  as  good  men  and  true  in  the  great  family  of  national 
Whigs — we  have  seen  the  craven  hearted  Democrat,  who,  as 
he  humbly  bowed  his  neck  to  receive  the  abolition  yoke, 
spumed  with  indignation  from  the  embraces  of  his  former 
political  associates,  only  to  be  the  more  cordially  .welcomed 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Northern  Whigs,  and  by  them  elevated 
from  the  House  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Until 
these  things  shall  have  been  obliterated  from  our  memories, 
we  can  never  affix  our  signatures  to  any  paper  professing  to 
be  a  faithful  history  of  the  question  which  does  not  deign 
to  bestow  upon  them  even  a  passing  notice. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  reply  to  these  considerations, 
that  the  number  of  our  reliable  friends  among  the  Northern 
Democrats  is  daily  diminishing.  They  may  refer  to  the  fact, 
that  on  the  more  recent  votes  which  have  been  taken  in 
Congress  on  the  subject,  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  comparatively  a  small  number,  and  in  this  re¬ 
sult  find  a  justification  for  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  obliga¬ 
tions  imposed  upon  us  by  their  past  services.  If  the  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance  of  past  kindness  and  friendship  does  not 
suggest  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  objections,  we  might 
perhaps  with  more  effect  reach  their  judgments  with  the 
considerations  of  policy.  The  Southern  Whigs  have,  by 
their  unfortunate  alliance  with  their  Northern  associates, 
done  more  to  estrange  our  only  friends  at  the  North  than  all 
other  causes  combined ;  and  if  to  their  ungrateful  and  un¬ 
generous  reproaches  of  the  sincerity  of  Northern  Democrats 
we  are  to  render  our  acquiescence  by  our  silence  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  we  may  reasonably  look  to  the  period  as  not 
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far  distant,  when  the  South  will  be  called  upon  to  mourn 
over  the  departure  from  the  Halls  of  our  National  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  her  last  Northern  friend. 

The  Southern  Address  also  purports  to  give  the  causes 
of  the  increase  of  the  abolition  excitement  at  the  North; 
but  wholly  fails  to  account  for  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress  some  of  the  most 
alarming  votes  have  been  given  which  can  be  found  on  the 
records  of  our  national  legislation;  whilst  it  directs  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Southern  people  to  the  fact,  that  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  agitators  at  the  present  session  have  been 
directed,  with  peculiar  interest  to  the  subject  of  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  it  attempts  no  explanation  of  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  this  remarkable  and  threatening 
demonstration.  The  narrative,  to  be  complete  and  truthful, 
should  not  have  omitted  so  important  a  consideration,  if 
there  existed  any  reasons  that  could  with  propriety  have 
been  assigned.  It  may  be,  that  the  author  was  again  appre¬ 
hensive  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  sensitive  Southern 
Whigs;  but  we  cannot  see  in  this  any  sufficient  palliation 
for  this  omission.  We  all  must  know  and  feel  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  vote  cast  at  the  late  presidential  election  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Southern  people,  for  Millard  Fillmore  for  the  Vice 
Presidency,  has  had  no  inconsiderable  agency  in  producing 
this  state  of  things.  Fillmore  stood  pledged  before  the 
country  in  favor  of  “immediate  legislation  by  Congress  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.”  By 
his  silence  he  refused  any  modification  of  this  or  other 
equally  odious  opinions,  which  he  had  promulged  more  than 
ten  years  ago,  in  the  efforts  (so  common  with  his  party)  of 
drawing  into  his  support  the  abolition  influence  of  his  dis¬ 
trict.  With  these  most  infamous  abolition  sentiments 
hanging  upon  his  lips,  he  was  triumphantly  elevated,  by  the 
votes  of  the  South,  to  the  second  office  in  the  Republic.  This 
vote,  thus  cast  by  the  South  in  an  evil  hour,  has  been  con¬ 
strued  by  these  Northern  fanatics  into  a  willingness  on  her 
part  to  submit  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  principles 
so  boldly  avowed  by  her  favorite  candidate ;  and  they  have 
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been  emboldened  by  this  result  to  renew  with  redoubled 
zeal  the  warfare  upon  our  rights  generally ;  and  particularly 
have  their  efforts  been  directed  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  ccount  of  the  well  known  views  of  Millard  Fillmore  on 
that  point.  Southern  members  have  been  taunted  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  with  this  criticism  upon  the  recent  elect¬ 
ion  ;  and  however  well  satisfied  we  may  be  of  the  fact,  that 
.our  people  never  intended  by  their  votes  to  endorse  the 
odious  sentiments  of  the  man  for  whom  they  voted,  yet  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  most 
unfortunate  vote,  without  compromising,  to  some  extent, 
the  intelligence  of  those  who  were  induced  to  give  it.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  general 
proposition,  that  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  abol¬ 
ition  excitement,  and  a  new  energy  imparted  to  its  advocates 
by  the  consideration  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  To  come 
to  a  different  conclusion,  we  should  be  compelled  to  close  our 
eyes  to  the  scenes  which  have  for  the  last  two  months  been 
transpiring  around  us.  With  this  conviction  resting  on  our 
minds,  we  should  have  forfeited  our  own  self-respect,  and 
the  confidence  of  our  friends,  to  have  sent  forth  to  the 
people,  as  a  faithful  account  of  this  question,  a  paper  which, 
upon  this  important  view  of  it,  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

The  inquiry  now  presents  itself,  are  these  facts  well  au¬ 
thenticated,  and  is  the  argument  which  we  have  drawn  from 
them  proper  and  legitimate?  If  so,  it  remains  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  why  they  were  excluded  from  the  Address?  Upon  the 
first  point  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  before  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  constituency.  Upon  repeated  occasions  we  have 
presented  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Southern  people, 
and  whilst  the  Democratic  portion  of  our  hearers  have,  by 
unmistakable  evidences,  manifested  their  concurrence  and 
approbation,  we  have  not  yet  met  with  the  first  Whig  who 
has  been  able,  truthfully,  to  deny  the  facts,  or  successfully 
to  controvert  the  argument.  To  the  files  of  the  same  Dem¬ 
ocratic  press  that  is  now  sounding  the  premonitory  notes  of 
a  condemnation  of  our  course,  we  could,  with  safety,  appeal 
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for  the  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  positions,  if  we 
believed  that  the  occasion  required  it. 

To  the  second  inquiry  which  we  have  presented,  we  have 
yet  to  hear  any  satisfactory  reason  that  can  be  given,  for 
denying,  to  the  facts  which  we  have  detailed  their  legitimate 
place  in  an  Address  which  purported  to  give  a  faithful  his¬ 
tory  of  the  abolition  question.  The  fear  of  giving  offense  to 
Southern  Whigs,  and  thereby  losing  their  aid  and  coopera¬ 
tion,  will  hardly  afford  a  justification  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  accord  their  assent  to  the  correctness  of  our  statements, 
and  whose  judgments  sanction  the  soundness  of  our  argu¬ 
ment.  Under  circumstances  the  most  flattering  of  success, 
such  a  policy  would  tax  the  strongest  intellects  for  reasons 
to  palliate  and  justify  it,  but  in  the  present  instance,  the 
object  was  an  idle  and  visionary  one,  as  the  result  very 
clearly  demonstrated.  The  Whigs  had  just  succeeded  in 
elevating  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  Government,  men,  in 
whose  integrity  of  purpose,  and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution, 
they  had  expressed  their  unbounded  confidence,  and  it  was 
an  unreasonable  anticipation  to  suppose  that  they  would 
participate  in  any  movement,  which  rested  for  its  propriety 
and  necessity,  mainly  upon  the  apprehension  that  the  rights 
of  the  South  were  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  they 
had  selected  as  faithful  guardians  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  every  portion  of  the  Union.  This  error  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  Whigs  was  not  more  deep  and  fatal 
than  was  the  hope  of  their  sudden  conversion,  wild  and 
visionary.  As  might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  they 
refused,  en  masse,  with  two  exceptions,  to  give  their  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  movement  and  gave  early  indications  to  the 
meeting,  of  their  intention  to  withhold  their  signatures  from 
the  Address.  With  this  determination,  on  their  part,  ended 
the  prospect  of  making  this  a  Southern  movement,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  party  considerations.  At  this  period  we  considered 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  friends  of  the  Address 
must  determine  between  two  policies,  the  one  looking  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  and  the 
other  contemplating  the  organization  of  a  sectional  party, 
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which  being  composed,  almost  exclusively,  of  Democrats, 
would  supplant  entirely,  the  present  Democratic  party  of 
the  South,  and  utterly  destroy  our  national  organization. 
To  our  minds,  it  left  the  friends  of  the  Address  without  any 
reasonable  pretext  for  excluding  from  it  the  matter,  which 
it  seemed  to  us,  was  indispensable  to  a  just,  full,  and  fair 
consideration  of  the  subject.  Those  who  agreed  with  us, 
urged  upon  the  peculiar  friends  of  the  Address,  the  propri¬ 
ety  and  necessity  of  giving  it  this  direction,  but  we  found 
that  the  proposition  met  with  so  little  favor,  that  if  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  meeting  it  would  not  only  be  attended  with  defeat, 
but  would  subject  its  friends  to  the  imputation  of  wantonly 
urging  a  disturbing  element  upon  their  proceedings,  thus 
leaving  us  no  other  alternative  than,  either  to  withhold  our 
signatures,  or  to  abandon  the  course  which  we  felt  was  clear¬ 
ly  indicated  by  a  sense  of  truth  and  justice.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  moulding  this  Address  into  any  shape,  consist¬ 
ent  with  truth,  which  would  give  to  the  movement  additional 
strength  in  the  South,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  of 
relieving  the  scruples  and  quieting  the  apprehensions  of 
Southern  men,  whose  alliance  was  sought  to  be  obtained, 
but  when  a  suggestion  is  made  which  looks  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  own  immediate  section,  and  seeks  to  do  an  act  of 
sheer  justice  to  Northern  Democrats,  who  have  stood  firmly 
by  our  sides  in  the  darkest  hour  of  our  trial,  and  which 
regards  with  favor,  the  continued  preservation  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  of  the  Union — it  is  regarded  as  narrow  and 
contracted  and  indignantly  spumed,  as  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration.  No  one  appreciated  more  fully  than  our¬ 
selves  the  necessity  for  unanimity  in  our  action  to  effect 
any  decisive  good,  and  though  we  may  be  held  responsible 
in  part  for  the  failure  to  obtain  that  result,  we  do  not  feel 
that  upon  our  shoulders  should  that  responsibility  be 
placed,  nor  upon  those  who  sympathised  with  us  in  the 
views  we  entertained.  Some  of  the  peculiar  friends  of  the 
Address  manifested  an  opposition  to  any  material  amend¬ 
ment  of  it,  as  determined  and  uncompromising  as  was  our 
support  of  our  own  firm  and  decided  convictions.  They  were 
fixed  and  resolute  in  their  purpose,  to  have  the  Address  sub* 
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stantially  as  it  was  finally  presented  to  the  public,  or  not  to 
have  it  at  all.  Some  of  them  declaring  that  they  could  not 
so  far  yield  their  wishes  as  to  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Berrien’s  sub¬ 
stitute,  though  it  should  be  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the 
meeting.  The  only  construction  which  our  minds  could 
place  upon  this  course  of  conduct,  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  principal  effect  which  was  to  result  from  the  move¬ 
ment,  would  be  the  organization  of  a  Southern  sectional 
party.  In  such  a  party  orgnization  we  could  see  no  addi¬ 
tional  security  to  Southern  rights.  It  possessed  no  claims 
to  lure  us  from  the  old  association  which  we  had  formed  in 
the  days  of  our  earliest  political  recollection  with  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  of  the  Union.  We  preferred  yet  to  rely  upon 
the  combined  influence  of  the  Southern  and  Northern 
Democrats  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  South,  so 
long  as  the  sfime  were  dependent  upon  the  legislation  of  our 
national  Government.  We  could  not  see  how  our  strength 
was  to  be  increased  by  diminishing  our  numbers.  If  South¬ 
ern  Democrats  alone  could,  by  party  organization,  throw 
ample  barriers  around  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  South, 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  aid  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  our  Northern  friends  would  embarrass  our  move¬ 
ments  or  weaken  our  defences.  So  long  as  we  contemplate 
the  continuance  of  the  Union,  so  long  will  we  look  to  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  Union,  as  an  element  of  our  greatest  strength  and  se¬ 
curity.  When  the  time  shall  come,  if  ever,  which  God,  in 
his  mercy  avert,  when  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  South, 
under  the  Constitution,  are  spurned  and  disregarded,  and 
we  shall  cease  to  be  considered  as  equals  with  our  Northern 
brethren,  we  shall  look  to  other  and  higher  measures  to  re¬ 
dress  than  those  which  promise  to  flow  from  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  Southern  sectional  party. 

We  have  now  frankly  and  honestly  stated  the  reasons 
which  impelled  us  to  the  course  which  we  have  felt  [to]  be 
our  duty  to  pursue,  and  they  are  submitted  to  those  who 
have  a  right  to  pass  upon  them  for  their  calm  and  deliberate 
consideration.  Our  object  has  been  to  defend  ourselves. 
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and  not  to  assail  others ;  and  it  is  due  to  many  of  those  who 
have  sanctioned  and  signed  the  Address,  that  we  should  dis¬ 
claim  any  intention  to  attribute  to  them  the  motive  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  result  which  we  believe  would  inevitably  follow 
the  success  of  the  movement.  Their  judgment  has  placed 
a  different  construction  upon  the  whole  matter  from  ours, 
and  in  this  honest  difference  of  opinion  is  to  be  found  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  the  difference  in  our  action  on 
the  subject.  Time  must  determine  between  us,  and  to  the 
award  which  future  developments  shall  render  we  will  cheer¬ 
fully  submit. 

Up  to  the  present  late  period  of  the  session  we  have 
indulged  the  hope  that  this  truly  vexed  and  harrassing 
question  would  be  settled,  upon  terms  just  and  honorable 
to  all  portions  of  the  Union.  In  the  proposition  which  sought 
to  settle  it  by  the  admission  of  our  new  Territories  into  the 
Union  as  States,  we  recognized  a  basis  of  adjustment  which 
rested  upon  a  principle  so  just  and  sacred,  as  we  hoped 
would  disarm  all  opposition,  and  commend  itself  to  the  favor 
of  the  most  fastidious  and  violent  on  the  one  or  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  It  looked  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
upon  whom  the  laws  were  to  operate,  as  the  best  indication 
of  what  those  laws  should  be.  In  the  organization  of  their 
State  governments,  our  fellow-citizens  of  California  and  New 
Mexico,  would  exercise  that  great  American  privilege  of 
determining  for  themselves  the  nature  and  character  of 
their  local  institutions;  and  whatever  that  decision  might 
be,  surely  no  one  who  draws  upon  the  spirit  of  our  revolu¬ 
tionary  struggles  for  the  chart  of  their  political  faith,  would 
complain  of  a  result  which  flowed  naturally  from  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  great  and  glorious  principles  of  self-government. 
Whether  this  hope  is  destined  to  a  realization  or  disappoint¬ 
ment  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  though  its  prospect  becomes 
more  and  more  unpromising,  as  each  successive  day  brings 
us  nearer  to  the  close  of  a  session,  whose  sands  are  nearly 
run  out.  If  the  measure  should  be  passed,  it  will  be  like  oil 
poured  upon  the  troubled  waters,  peace  and  harmony  and 
good  feeling  will  again  be  restored  to  our  country.  If  it  is 
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lost,  the  responsibility  of  its  defeat,  with  its  consequences, 
must  rest  upon  those  who  produce  the  result.  In  any  event, 
such  is  our  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the 
American  people,  that  we  entertain  the  strongest  hopes  that 
its  final  adjustment  will  be  marked  with  a  spirit  of  liberality 
and  justice,  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
institutions  under  which  we  have  been  reared.  The  sincere 
attachment  felt  by  the  people  of  all  sections  to  this  Union  of 
our  fathers,  cemented  as  it  was  by  their  blood,  and  conse¬ 
crated  by  their  wisdom,  forbid  the  idea  that  its  existence 
and  perpetuity  will  be  wantonly  endangered  by  an  act  of 
gross  and  palpable  injustice  upon  any  portion  of  the  con¬ 
federacy.  This  Union  is  the  rock  upon  which  the  God  of 
nations  has  built  his  political  church,  and  we  have  been 
summoned  to  minister  at  its  holy  altars,  let  us  not  prove  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  high  mission  to  which  we  have  been  called. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Reconstruction  in  Georgia:  Economic,  Social,  Political, 
1865-1872.  By  C.  Mildred  Thompson,  Ph.D.  [Columbia 
University  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law, 
Vol.  LXIV,  No.  1.]  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1916,  pp.  418.) 

No  serious  reader  of  this  valuable  monograph  can  fail  to 
wonder  that  either  the  author  or  the  university  which  spon¬ 
sored  the  publication,  could  have  been  willing  to  give  it  to 
the  public  without  an  index.  Because  of  its  comprehensive 
scope  and  careful  treatment,  its  excellent  biblography,  and 
its  innumerable  citations  of  the  abundant  source  material 
which  the  author  has  so  skilfully  used,  the  work  will  have 
permanent  reference  value  for  future  investigators  and 
students.  This  makes  it  the  more  regrettable  that  its  value 
for  reference  purposes  should  not  have  been  made  infinitely 
greater  by  provision  of  an  adequate  index. 

Somewhat  less  attention  is  given  by  Miss  Thompson  to  the 
Federal  side  of  reconstruction,  and  to  the  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  aspects  of  the  reconstruction  acts,  than  was  given  in 
the  earlier  monograph  of  Edwin  C.  Woolley,  “The  Recon¬ 
struction  of  Georgia”  (Columbia  University,  1901).  But  the 
present  treatise  is  so  much  broader  in  scope  and  so  much 
more  adequate  in  treatment  of  the  topic,  drawing  from  a 
vastly  richer  field  of  sources  and  displaying  more  skill  and 
more  maturity  of  judgment  in  use  of  the  material,  that  in 
all  essentials  it  supersedes  the  earlier  publication. 

Part  I,  after  an  excellent  miniature  sketch  of  “Georgia 
in  the  War”  and  an  admirable  account  of  the  “Transition 
from  Slavery  to  Freedom,”  relates  the  economic  difficulties 
of  the  first  two  years  after  the  war,  under  the  wage  system, 
the  share  system,  and  tenancy ;  the  beginnings  of  revival  in 
commerce  and  of  social  readjustment;  and  the  early  political 
reorganization  under  President  Johnson’s  terms.  “In  1865 
and  1866  the  people  of  Georgia  lent  themselves  in  good  faith 
to  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  President’s  scheme 
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of  restoration.  Measures  were  accepted  as  necessary  to  res¬ 
toration,  quietly  and  submissively,  and  naturally  without 
enthusiasm.”  Unfortunately  the  policies  advocated  by  the 
conservative  New  York  Times  had  few  sympathizers  in  the 
North.  “Because  a  Southerner,  who  had  given  his  whole- 
souled  allegiance  for  four  years  to  the  Confederacy,  did  not 
immediately  shout — Hurrah  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes — and 
because  the  master  of  slaves,  the  instant  emancipation  be¬ 
came  fact,  did  not  look  upon  the  freedman  as  a  friend  and 
a  brother,”  Carl  Schurz  and  other  idealists  “saw  omens  of 
recurring  rebellion  and  reenslavement.” 

It  was  natural  but  most  unfortunate,  that  the  North 
should  misconstrue  the  motives  which  caused  the  election 
of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  H.  V.  Johnson  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  These  men,  and  others,  who  “were  fitting 
representatives  of  Georgia  in  1866,”  were  not  permitted  a 
voice  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  state.  General  Pope  ex¬ 
pressed  what  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  Northern 
attitude  in  his  words  to  General  Grant,  “It  is  surely  better 
to  have  an  incompetent  but  loyal  man  in  office,  than  to  have 
a  rebel  of  whatever  ability.  In  fact,  the  greater  the  ability, 
the  greater  the  danger  of  maladministration.”  We  may 
regret  that  the  scope  of  the  work  could  not  have  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  extended  to  treat  more  fully  of  the  framing  of 
reconstruction  policies  in  Washington,  of  the  motives  by 
which  they  were  inspired,  and  the  influences  which  impeded 
the  progress  of  what  might  have  been  a  much  quicker, 
easier,  and  more  amicable  reconstruction.  “The  basis  on 
which  Congress  acted  in  enforcing  new  reconstruction  upon 
the  Southern  states  in  1867  was  that  they  were  still  in  a 
condition  of  war;”  although  “as  far  as  Georgia  is  con¬ 
cerned,  at  the  end  of  1866,  there  was  no  condition  of  war, 
either  flagrant  or  otherwise.”  At  the  close  of  1865  the 
people  “were  ready  to  make  the  best  of  things,  and  a  year 
later  they  were  hopeful  of  making  things  better.”  But  from 
Northern  distrust,  vindictive  resentment,  political  scheming, 
and  the  Congressional  squabble  with  President  Johnson, 
matters  became  worse  instead  of  better. 
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Part  II  tells  the  unhappy  story  of  the  continuance  of  mili¬ 
tary  rule,  the  “restoration”  of  1868,  the  scandals  of  the 
administration  of  Governor  Bullock,  and  the  final  steps  to¬ 
ward  the  full  readmission  of  the  state,  accomplished  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1871.  In  Part  III  are  given  a  general  survey  of 
agricultural  and  economic  development,  a  brief  sketch  of 
“Schools,  Churches  and  Courts,”  and  an  interesting  chapter 
on  “Ku  Klux  and  Social  Disorder.”  On  the  whole  Georgia 
fared  well,  we  are  told,  as  compared  with  the  neighboring 
states,  the  process  of  her  reconstruction  showing  “a  marked 
moderation  in  her  government,  a  lesser  degree  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  evils,  less  wanton  corruption  and  extravagance  in  public 
office,  less  social  disorder  and  upheaval.”  “The  Conserva¬ 
tives  of  Georgia  made  their  mistake  in  being  strong  enough 
to  gain  control  too  soon  to  suit  the  Radicals  in  Congress, 
who  still  were  the  real  keepers  of  Georgia. . .  The  trouble  was 
that  the  Conservatives  considered  solely  what  was  best  for 
the  white  people  of  Georgia,  instead  of  viewing  reconstruc¬ 
tion  as  a  national  political  problem  and  consulting  the 
pleasure  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress  and  the  effect 
of  Georgia  proceedings  on  public  opinion  in  the  North.” 

C.  S.  T. 

Studies  in  Southern  History  and  Politics.  Inscribed  to 
William  Archibald  Dunning  —  By  His  Former  Pupils,  The 
Authors.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1914.  pp. 
VIII,  394). 

This  volume  contains  fifteen  essays,  by  as  many  authors, 
treating  various  phases  of  Southern  activity  and  thought  and 
problems :  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  secession ;  some  legal 
and  constitutional  problems  of  the  Confederacy;  and  the 
reconstruction  period,  closing  with  several  studies  of  the 
new  South,  economic,  educational,  and  political.  Naturally, 
the  essays  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
none  of  the  topics  are  treated  exhaustively,  for  completeness 
was  precluded  by  the  limitations  of  space.  The  chief  value 
of  the  work  as  a  whole  is  in  making  available,  in  reasonably 
popular  form,  a  series  of  careful  interpretive  studies  of 
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Southern  history  and  doctrine.  The  arrangement  is  such 
that  the  collection  has  as  much  unity  as  it  was  possible  to 
give  to  a  compilation  of  divided  authorship,  embracing  some 
topics  which  are  non-duplicative  in  theme  and  others  which 
overlap.  Further  unity  was  given  the  work  by  the  inclusion 
of  an  adequate  index.  Although  there  are  no  bibliographies, 
the  footnote  references  are  in  general  sufficient  to  facilitate 
further  development  of  any  of  the  topics. 

Space  does  not  permit  extended  notice  of  the  different 
essays.  The  volume  opens  with  a  review  by  Walter  L. 
Fleming  (“Deportation  and  Colonization:  An  Attempted 
Solution  of  the  Race  Problem”)  of  the  numerous  private  and 
governmental  efforts  to  colonize  the  American  free  negroes 
in  tropical  countries,  from  1770  to  the  death  of  Lincoln,  who 
never  lost  faith  in  deportation  as  “the  only  permanent  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.”  Ulrich  B.  Phillips  contributes  an 
interesting  chapter  on  “The  Literary  Movement  For  Seces¬ 
sion,”  drawn  mainly  from  diaries,  pamphlets,  and  other 
contemporary  writings,  showing  “that  the  right  and 
expediency  of  state  secession  and  all  kindred  questions  were 
wholly  ancillary  to  the  problem  whether  and  how  the  South 
should  strike  for  national  independence.”  The  growth  of  the 
secession  spirit  in  Texas,  on  the  frontier,  is  related  in  “The 
Frontier  and  Secession”  (Charles  W.  Ramsdell). 

Several  of  the  essays  are  on  topics  which  have  received 
little  attention,  unless  incidentally,  in  historical  works  of  a 
general  nature,  and  have  not  been  made  the  subject  of  ex¬ 
haustive  monographs.  Among  these  by-way  excursions  are 
“The  French  Consuls  in  the  Confederate  States”  (Milledge 
L.  Bonham,  Jr.) ;  “The  Judicial  Interpretation  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  Constitution”  (Sidney  D.  Brummer) ;  “Carpet- 
Baggers  in  the  United  States  Senate”  (C.  Mildred  Thomp¬ 
son)  ;  and  “Grant’s  Southern  Policy”  (Edwin  C.  Woolley.) 
Essays  which  throw  new  light  on  often-discussed  topics  are 
“Southern  Legislation  in  Respect  to  Freedmen,  1865-1866” 
(J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton) ;  “Negro  Suffrage  in  the  South” 
(W.  Roy  Smith) ;  and  an  especially  valuable  study  of  “The 
Federal  Enforcement  Acts”  (William  W.  Davis.)  Holland 
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Thomson  writes  of  “The  New  South,  Economic  and  Social,” 
and  William  K.  Boyd  of  “Some  Phases  of  Educational  His¬ 
tory  in  the  South  Since  1865.”  The  Political  Philosophy  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  (Charles  E.  Merriam)  serves  to  elucidate 
clearly  the  doctrines  of  Calhoun  in  his  later  period,  but, 
unless  by  way  of  emphasis,  adds  little  to  common  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  theories  of  the  “concurrent  majority,”  the  in¬ 
divisibility  of  sovereignty,  and  other  principles  under¬ 
lying  nullification.  A  brief  sketch  of  “Southern  Political 
Theories”  (David  Y.  Thomas)  might  be  expected  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  study  of  Calhoun  which  precedes  it,  but  it  is 
devoted  largely  to  early  Southern  views  on  democracy  and 
its  applications,  and  then  considers  briefly  the  laissez  faire 
doctrine  of  the  functions  of  the  state  toward  questions 
affecting  public  interest.  “Southern  Politics  Since  the 
Civil  War”  (James  W.  Gamer)  shows  apparent  evidence 
of  haste  in  composition.  The  style  is  often  careless,  repeti¬ 
tions  are  frequent,  and  there  is  a  general  lack  of  unity.  The 
essay’s  chief  contribution  is  its  advocacy  of  more  general 
attention  to  “such  questions  as  education,  the  conservation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  South,  or  the  more  efficient 
protection  of  life  and  property,”  and  its  discussion  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  one-party  system.  On  this  topic  the 
argument  in  general  is  convincing,  though  the  logic  at  some 
points  is  weak.  It  is  surprising  to  read  the  suggestion,  made 
apparently  in  all  seriousness,  that  “the  number  of  votes 
cast  in  some  of  the  Southern  states  is  so  small  as  to  make  it 
worth  considering  whether  these  states  might  not  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  expense  of  holding  elections  the  results  of 
which  mean  nothing,  and  the  Democratic  candidate  counted 
as  elected  as  soon  as  he  has  been  nominated.”  This  would 
certainly  not  foster  the  greater  independence  of  thought 
which  the  author  is  urging.  C.  S.  T. 

Negro  Migration:  Changes  in  Rural  Organization  and 
PojnUatim  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  By  Thomas  Jackson  Woofter, 
Jr.  (New  York:  W.  D.  Gray,  1920.  pp.  195). 

Embodying  the  results  of  first-hand  investigation  and 
much  careful  study  of  statistics,  this  is  an  important  con- 
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tribution  to  the  literature  of  economic  conditions  in  the 
South  as  well  as  to  the  subject  of  negro  migration.  (Con¬ 
trary  to  usual  custom,  the  logic  of  which  is  hard  to  explain, 
the  word  negro  is  capitalized  throughout  the  book).  The 
author  has  determined  “that  the  shift  of  predominating 
importance  from  1865  to  1916  was  from  one  rural  district  to 
another,  that  the  chief  cause  of  this  shift  was  discontent 
with  land  tenure,  and  that  after  1916  this  discontent  was 
only  aggravated  by  the  war  conditions  and  the  boll  weevil. 
From  this  it  was  evident  that  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  movement  is  dependent  upon  a  clear  idea  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  complex  social  and  economic  conditions  which 
are  associated  with  the  different  systems  of  farming  or  land 
tenure.” 

For  this  reason,  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  rural  organization  of  the  South,  considering 
“The  Ruin  of  the  Old  Regime”  in  planting,  the  development 
of  new  agricultural  opportunities  for  the  negro,  and  his 
ability  or  inability  to  take  advantage  of  them.  (If  current 
reports  of  recent  date  are  correct,  some  qualification  seems 
to  be  needed  of  the  statement  “No  matter  what  other  forms 
of  race  discrimination  exist  in  the  South,  there  is  no  bar  to 
the  negro  in  the  direction  of  buying  land,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Japanese  in  California.”)  The  problems  and  the  relative 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tenancy  and  of  ownership 
are  well  set  forth,  but  in  the  discussion  of  the  early  crop 
lien  system  there  is  no  mention,  as  there  might  well  have 
been,  of  the  better  system  of  agricultural  credits  which  has 
been  worked  out  in  the  last  few  years.  Negro  ownership 
of  land  is  increasing,  although  the  obstacles  opposed  to  the 
purchase  of  land  “in  a  region  of  static  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions”  are  one  important  cause  of  migration,  as  many  ne¬ 
groes  “have  moved  into  the  sections  where  the  agricultural 
opportunities  are  better,  and  many  of  them  have  become 
detached  from  the  soil  and  have  gone  to  the  city.” 

Part  II  considers  “The  Population  Movements.”  Less  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  the  recent  abnormal  migration  to  the 
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North  than  to  the  steady  process  of  movements  from  rural 
to  urban  districts,  and  from  city  to  city  within  the  South, 
although  there  is  a  useful  brief  summary  of  the  Northern 
migration,  arranged  by  classes  of  labor.  Migration  from 
one  rural  section  to  another  is  mainly  due  to  agricultural 
conditions,  but  social  causes,  and  the  increasing  “group  con¬ 
sciousness”  of  the  negro,  play  a  larger  part  in  causing  inter¬ 
city  and  inter-state  migrations.  Had  the  scope  of  the  work 
permitted,  more  space  might  well  have  been  given  to  these 
social  influences,  and  also  to  the  conditions  surrounding 
negroes  in  industrial  labor.  The  chapter  on  “The  Results 
of  Migration”  is  excellent,  and  although  here,  too,  we  might 
wish  for  a  more  extended  treatment,  it  summarizes  well  the 
main  facts  and  problems,  and  offers  interesting  material 
for  further  development. 

It  may  be  ungrateful,  in  reviewing  so  useful  and  excel¬ 
lent  a  work,  to  refer  to  the  not  infrequent  errors  in  proof¬ 
reading  and  to  occasional  carelessness  in  sentence  structure. 
One  wonders,  too,  at  the  use  of  the  abbreviation  “opp.  cite.”, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  clear,  instead  of  “op.  cit.”  But 
small  defects  aside,  the  author  has  accomplished  well  his 
purpose  of  reviewing  “the  important  problems  of  negro 
life,”  and  of  placing  in  a  clear  light  “the  vexing  questions 
of  land  tenure  and  rural  organization  in  the  South,”  on 
which  depend  all  complications  arising  from  negro  mi¬ 
gration.  C.  S.  T. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens.  By  Louis  Pendleton.  [American 
Crisis  Biographies,  edited  by  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer.] 
(Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company,  c.  1907.  pp. 
406.) 

In  the  biography  of  an  eminent  public  character  one 
expects  to  find  much  of  the  historical  element,  supplement¬ 
ing  the  biographical,  and  it  is  on  the  correct  mingling  of  the 
two  elements  that  much  of  the  interest  and  value  of  this 
class  of  literature  depends.  The  most  obvious  criticism 
that  can  be  made  of  Mr.  Pendleton’s  biography  of  Alexander 
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H.  Stephnes  is  that  the  author,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
has  reversed  the  usual  process;  instead  of  letting  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  period  serve  as  a  background  for  the  biography, 
he  causes  Mr.  Stephens  to  serve  as  an  excellent  setting  for 
a  discussion  of  the  history  of  nullification  and  secession. 
This  criticism,  however,  merely  reflects  the  reader’s  dis¬ 
appointment  at  not  being  told  somewhat  more  of  Mr. 
Stephens  himself.  It  should  be  qualified  by  saying  that 
notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  personal  details,  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  notably  clear  view  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  and  pathetic  character  and  career  of  his  subject. 

The  historical  chapters,  especially  “The  Secession  Agi¬ 
tation  of  1850-1,”  “Nullification  at  the  North.”  “Georgia 
Secedes,”  and  “Seventy  Years  of  Disunion,”  are  very  well 
done,  and  even  though  they  add  little  to  previous  knowledge 
of  the  issues  involved,  they  rank  with  the  best  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  tell  impartially  and  accurately 
the  full  story  of  disunion  agitation.  Most  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  derived  from  the  official  records  and  from  well-known 
secondary  sources,  and,  so  far  as  Stephens  is  concerned,  from 
the  biography  by  Johnson  and  Brown,  Cleveland’s  “Life, 
Letters,  and  Speeches,”  Waddell’s  “Life  of  Linton 
Stephens,”  and  from  Stephen’s  own  writings,  especially 
the  “Constitutional  View”  and  the  “Prison  Diary.”  It  is 
the  only  biography  of  Stephens  now  in  print,  and  the  only 
non-contemporary  account  of  his  life  which  we  have.  It  is 
interestingly  written,  and  should  have  wide  use. 

C.  S.  T. 

BRIEF  NOTICES 

The  United  States:  An  Experiment  in  Democracy.  By 
Carl  Becker.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  c.  1920.  pp. 
333.) 

“The  average  American  never  doubts  that  the  remedy 
for  democracy  is  more  democracy.  The  whole  history  of 
the  United  States  has  been  a  process  of  trying  to  get  more 
democracy.”  Professor  Becker’s  book  is  a  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  attempt  to  analyze  the  nature  and  the 
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applications  of  this  democracy.  He  traces  first  its  develop¬ 
ment  through  colonial  days  and  the  revolution,  through 
the  framing  and  subsequent  interpretation  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  through  the  course  of  our  early  foreign  relations. 
He  then  follows  it  through  the  later  period  of  industrial 
development  and  economic  change,  examining  it  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  slavery,  to  the  public  lands,  to  immigration,  and  to 
education.  The  book  is  important  as  a  popular  presenta¬ 
tion  of  crucial  periods  in  our  history,  in  their  relation  to  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  the  government  was 
founded ;  and  as  a  keen  critical  analysis  of  our  institutions, 
which  must  in  coming  years  evolve  a  new  economic  democ¬ 
racy  to  supplement  the  old  political  democracy. 

C.  S.  T. 

History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1819-1919.  (The 
Lengthened  Shadow  of  One  Man.)  By  Philip  Alexander 
Bruce,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
c.  1920.  Vol.  1,  pp.  XIV,  376;  Vol.  2,  pp.  395.) 

These  are  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  Centennial  history  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  the  full  story  of  which  is  to  be 
told  “as  a  succession  of  periods — each  period  growing  out  of 
the  preceding  one,  but  dissimilar  in  length,  in  problems,  and 
in  achievements.”  The  two  volumes  at  hand  will  be  of 
interest  not  only  to  graduates  of  the  university,  but  to  all 
students  of  education  in  America  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century. 

An  introductory  chapter  is  devoted  to  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
political  principles’  religious  views,  love  of  science,  and 
taste  for  architecture.  The  first  of  the  nine  periods  into 
which  the  entire  work  is  to  be  divided  tells  of  Jefferson’s 
life-long  faith  in  education  and  of  his  many  efforts  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  project  of  a  state  university  for  Virginia. 
The  second  period  is  that  of  “Germination,”  telling  the  story 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  academy  and  of  the  college.  “The 
Building  of  the  University”  is  the  third  period.  Of  more 
general  interest  is  the  fourth  period,  the  “Formative  and 
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Experimental  Stage,  1825-1842.”  which  is  valuable  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  social  history  of  the  period  as  well 
as  for  its  account  of  the  development  of  the  university. 

C.  S.  T. 

A  Tour  Through  Indiana  in  18U0:  The  Diary  of  John 
Parsons  of  Petersburg,  Virginia.  Edited  by  Kate  Milner 
Rabb.  (New  York:  Robert.M.  McBride  &  Co.  1920.  pp  391). 

The  reader  of  this  diary,  kept  by  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three,  just  graduated  from  college,  must  agree  with  the 
editor  that,  had  the  author  lived,  “his  education,  his  native 
brilliancy,  his  charming  personality,  would  certainly  have 
insured  him  success  and  position.”  The  work  is  marked 
by  a  spontaneity  which  few  diaries  achieve,  and  one  wonders 
to  what  extent  the  young  traveler  wrote  for  his  own  amuse¬ 
ment,  or  whether  he  realized  that  he  was  leaving  for  pos¬ 
terity  a  valuable  document.  For  aside  from  the  charm  of 
the  narrative,  the  work  has  considerable  historical  value. 

The  year  of  the  author’s  journey  was  the  year  of  the 
“Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too”  campaign,  and  there  are  many 
interesting  sidelights  on  the  partisanship  of  the  time.  But 
the  chief  value  of  the  diary  is  in  its  pictures  of  the  social 
life  and  customs  of  middle-western  cities  of  the  forties,  and 
of  conditions  of  literary  culture.  The  writer  was  keenly 
interested  in  education  and  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  human 
nature,  and  was  fortunate  in  having  letters  of  introduction 
to  circles  in  which  he  could  see  a  different  phase  of  mid¬ 
century  American  life  from  that  which  has  been  described 
by  so  many  other  travelers.  C.  S.  T. 

The  United  States  in  Our  Own  Times,  1865-1920.  By  Paul 
L.  Haworth,  Ph.D.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
c.  1920.  pp.  VIII,  563). 

This  is  a  well-written  and  impartial  attempt  to  cover  the 
entire  history  of  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War. 
Chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  political  history,  for,  says  the 
author  in  the  Preface,  “after  all,  the  business  of  govern- 
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merit  is  still  of  prime  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  essential  that  our  citizens  should  understand 
our  past  political  history.”  In  his  (successful)  attempt  to 
create  an  interesting  narrative  the  author  has  over-stressed 
many  facts  of  minor  importance,  and  for  more  thoughtful 
and  stimulating  discussion  of  underlying  tendences,  espe¬ 
cially  in  economic  and  social  development,  the  student  must 
look  elsewhere.  But  in  the  sense  of  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  outstanding  facts  in  our  political  history,  with  brief 
discussion  here  and  there  of  economic  or  industrial  condi¬ 
tions,  the  book  is  probably  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared. 

The  book  “is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
desire  to  know  our  country  in  our  own  times.”  Not  only 
for  the  general  reader,  but  for  high  school  students  and 
college  undergraduates,  it  will  be  extremely  useful  for  pre¬ 
liminary  reading  and  study,  especially  if  followed  by  the 
“Suggestions  for  Further  Reading”  prepared  for  each 
chapter.  C.  S.  T. 
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EXCHANGES 


The  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography  pub¬ 
lishes  in  the  January  number  as  a  supplement  the  first  in¬ 
stallment  of  the  list  of  source  material  from  Virginia 
Counties  Collected  for  the  Virginia  War  Archives  by  the 
Virginia  War  History  Commission.  The  Commission  believes 
that  this  is  the  first  list  to  be  published  of  war  history  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  counties  of  any  state.  The  plan  of  the 
Commission  is  to  publish  in  succeeding  issues  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  lists  of  records  collected  by  the  cities  of  Virginia,  a 
register  of  the  military  histories  of  Virginia  organizations 
and  of  the  more  important  diaries  and  narratives  of  Vir¬ 
ginians  in  active  service  and  additional  reports  from  cities 
and  counties  of  the  state.  The  organization  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  material  is  well  worked  out  and  the  record  of 
Virginia  in  the  great  war  ought  to  be  effectively  preserved. 
In  addition  to  this  material  the  January  number  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Magazine  contains  Documents  Relating  to  Early  Pro¬ 
jected  Swiss  Colonies  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  1706-1709, 
from  the  British  Public  Record  Office  and  continuation  of 
series  begun  in  previous  numbers. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Southwestern  Historical 
Quarterly  Mattie  Austin  Hatcher  in  the  Louisiana  Back¬ 
ground  of  the  Colonization  of  Texas,  1763-1803,  discusses 
the  settlement  of  Louisiana  under  the  Spanish  regime ;  A.  K. 
Christen  describes  the  success  of  the  administration  of 
Mirabeau  Buonaparte  Lamar  in  securing  the  recognition  of 
Texas  by  European  powers  and  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
mercial  relations  by  treaties  and  the  failure  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  to  conciliate  Mexico ;  and  in  a  Ray  of  Light  on  the 
Gadsden  Treaty,  J.  Fred  Rippy  contributes  two  statements 
by  Santa  Anna  in  regard  to  his  negotiations  with  Gadsden. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  for  April  contains  a 
paper  by  Julius  W.  Pratt  on  Clemenceau  and  Gambetta — a 
Study  in  Political  Philosophy,  and  one  by  David  Thomas  on 
Commerce,  Concessions  and  War.  C.  Chilton  Pearson  con- 
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tributes  a  second  paper  on  William  Henry  Ruffner;  Recon¬ 
struction  Statesman  of  Virginia,  and  Francis  B.  Simpkins 
continues  Race  Legislation  in  South  Carolina  since  1865. 

The  contents  of  the  March  number  of  the  Maryland  His¬ 
torical  Magazine  are  largely  genealogical  and  biographical. 
Gerald  Fourke  of  St.  Louis  writes  of  Colonel  Gerard  Fourke 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  from  1861  and  his  descendants  in 
America;  McHenry  Howard  in  Some  Early  Colonial  Mary¬ 
landers  of  Captain  Luke  Gardiner  and  the  coming  of  the 
Gardiners’,  and  John  Bailey  Calvert  Nicklin  of  the  Calvert 
familiy.  Extracts  from  the  Dulaney  papers  are  given  and 
extracts  from  the  Carroll  papers  continued. 

The  April  number  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Magazine  is  made  up  of  source  material.  It 
contains  Letters  concerning  Peter  Manigault,  1773,  and  a 
letter  from  Joseph  Lord  that  was  not  available  when  the 
March  issue  of  the  magazine  was  printed.  The  Register  of 
Christ  Church  Parish,  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Mrs. 
Ann  Manigault,  Cemetery  Inscriptions  from  Christ  Church 
Parish,  and  Marriage  and  Death  Notices  from  the  City 
Gazette  are  continued. 
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HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  was 
arranged  by  the  following  members  of  the  Society  and  the 
History  Club  of  Macon:  Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks,  Judge  Alexander 
C.  King,  Judge  Beverly  D.  Evans,  Mr.  Lawton  B.  Evans  and 
Dr.  P.  S.  Flippin  were  appointed  the  committee  on  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  Mr.  Orville  A.  Park,  Mr.  P.  F.  Brock,  Professor 
J.  W.  W.  Daniel  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Carr  Jones  (President  of 
the  History  Club  of  Macon)  were  appointed  the  committee 
on  local  arrangements. 

The  following  committees  of  the  History  Club  of  Macon 
cooperated  with  the  above  committees:  The  committee  on 
the  program  included  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Davis,  Mrs.  Thomas  N. 
Baker  and  Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Lane.  The  committee  on  enter¬ 
tainment  was  composed  of  Mrs.  R.  J.  Taylor,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Harwell,  Mrs.  Rufus  W.  Weaver,  Mrs.  D.  R.  Malone  and 
Mrs.  Louis  E.  Pellew. 

The  Department  of  Historical  Research  in  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington  is  collecting  the  material  for  an 
edition,  in  several  volumes,  of  the  Correspondence  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  to  be  edited  by  Professor  John  S.  Bassett 
of  Smith  College,  Jackson’s  biographer.  All  persons  who 
possess  letters  of  General  Jackson  or  important  letters  to 
him,  or  who  know  where  there  are  collections  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  or  even  single  letters,  would  confer  a  favor  by 
writing  to  Dr.  J.  F.  Jameson,  director  of  the  department 
named,  1140  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  notices  of  the  membership  dues 
recently  mailed  to  the  members  of  the  Society  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  remind  them.  For  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
again  to  this  matter  this  brief  mention  is  made. 

The  Institute  of  International  Education,  located  in  New 
York  City,  is  seeking  to  increase  interest  in  international 
affairs  by  the  organization  of  clubs  in  colleges  and  univer- 
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sities  for  the  study  of  international  relations.  In  addition 
to  furnishing  literature  the  Institute  sends  lecturers  to  per¬ 
sonally  present  the  matter  to  students.  Recently  Dr.  Everett 
Kimball,  professor  of  Government  in  Smith  College,  visited 
a  few  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Georgia  and  deliv¬ 
ered  a  lecture  entitled,  “Revolution,  Reaction  and  Recon¬ 
struction.”  In  this  lecture  was  presented  an  interesting 
account  of  the  general  conditions  following  the  World  War 
in  Russia,  Germany  and  England,  and  the  probable  effect 
of  these  conditions  upon  the  governmental  policies  of  those 
countries. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Society  for  Philoso¬ 
phy  and  Psychology  was  held  with  Mercer  University  and 
Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Ga.,  on  March  25  and  26.  The 
officers  of  the  Association  are:  John  M.  Fletcher,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  President;  T.  R.  Garth,  Austin,  Texas,  Vice- 
President;  S.  C.  Garrison,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  Council  is  composed  of  the  following: 
Knight  Dunlap,  R.  W.  Weaver,  Miss  Buford  Johnson,  H.  C. 
Sanborn,  H.  W.  Chase,  J.  C.  Barnes.  The  program  included 
the  Presidential  Address ;  Geneticism  as  a  Heuristic  Principle 
in  Psychology,  John  M.  Fletcher,  Tulane  University;  The 
Significance  of  Immediate  Experience  in  Modem  Philoso¬ 
phy,  W.  D.  Furry,  Shorter  College ;  A  Personalistic  View  of 
Art,  H.  C.  Sanborn,  Vanderbilt  University;  The  Psycholog¬ 
ical  Basis  of  Democracy,  M.  T.  McClure,  Tulane  University ; 
Psychological  Factors  in  Spiritualism,  Knight  Dunlap,  Johns 
Hopkins  University ;  A  Study  of  Judgments  of  Personality, 
J.  F.  Dashiell,  University  of  North  Carolina;  Some  By- 
Products  of  the  Intelligence  Tests,  Peyton  Jacob,  Mercer 
University ;  Report  of  Value  of  Intelligence  Tests  for  Fresh¬ 
men,  J.  C.  Barnes,  Maryville  College;  Description  of  Appa¬ 
ratus,  John  M.  Fletcher,  Tulane  University;  Some  Results 
of  An  Investigation  of  the  Problems  of  Study,  A.  S.  Edwards, 
University  of  Georgia ;  Best  Scoring  Methods  for  the  Pressy 
Cross-Out  Tests,  Schedule  E,  With  Tables,  Joseph  Peterson, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  Relation  of  School 
Activities  to  Measurements  of  Intelligence,  Miss  Buford 
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Johnson,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Methods  of  Scoring 
Tests,  B.  F.  Haught,  State  Normal  School,  Natchitoches, 
La. ;  The  Relation  Between  School  Achievements  and  Intel¬ 
ligence  Quotient  and  Mental  Age,  S.  C.  Garrison,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  Saturday  morning  session,  not -on  the  program,  was  an 
address  by  Mrs.  Marietta  Johnson,  of  Fairhope,  Alabama, 
in  which  she  gave  an  exposition  of  the  educational  philoso¬ 
phy  underlying  the  experimental  school  she  maintains  at 
Fairhope.  While  Mrs.  Johnson’s  ideas  did  not  meet  with  full 
acceptance  from  the  orthodox  educators,  her  address  called 
forth  much  interest  and  many  questions.  There  were  about 
fifty  present.  All  expressed  themselves  as  pleased  with  the 
entertainment  afforded  by  Macon  and  her  two  colleges. 


